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Few crops surpass crimson clover in beauty and utility, and it succeeds practically everywhere in the South 


CRIMSON CLOVER IN FRANKLIN COUNTY, TENNESSEE 





farmers; and we are urging the planting of 
clovers that this need may be satisfied. 

As we have repeatedly pointed out, our yields 
of corn, cotton and oats are ridiculously low; so 
low, in fact, that the farmer who only secures 
average yields can never hope to rise above the 
barest sort of living for himself and his family. 
To bring the average up to forty bushels of 
corn and a bale of cotton per acre should be the 
ambition of every farmer worthy of the name. 
How to do this without unduly increasing ex- 
Penses has been the difficult problem. Com- 
mercial fertilizers are well and profitable in 
their place, but to depend upon them exclusive- 
ly, as too many Southern farmers are doing, 





means the depletion of soil fertility and increas- 
ing expenses in crop production. 


— 


teen 


E would not decry the beauty of a field of clover or of vetch in 
full bloom, nor of a green winter landscape stretching away 
over the hills; but here we wish particularly, Mr. Progressive 

Farmer, to talk with you about these crops purely from the standpoint 
of utility—-what they mean to you in dollars and cents. 
‘come, more ready money, is one of the primary needs of Southern 


The coming of clover means the solution of our soil fertility 
problem. No longer is there any valid excuse for poor lands and yields 
per acre of one-third of a bale of cotton and fifteen bushels of corn. 
From Virginia to Texas, from Tennessee to the Gulf, the success of bur 
and crimson clover and vetch, on practically all soil types, is so certain, 
so sure, that to be without them longer must stamp us as unthinking 
and indifferent to our opportunities. 

Think of it—twenty dollarsworth of fertilizer 
in anacre of clover! Fertilizing material equal 
in value to 1500 pounds of cottonseed meal or 
600 pounds of nitrate of soda! Are you mak- 
ing fifteen bushels of corn per acre, and would 
you double the yield next year? Are you mak- 
ing 180 pounds of lint cotton per acre—the aver- 
age for the whole South—and would you make 
twice as much? Clover will do this—certainly 
andinexpensively. Far too many farmers have 
succeeded with these crops to make them any 
longer an experiment; they are certain if the 
proper precautions are observed in putting them 
in, Opportunity is knocking at the door of 
every Southern farmer—at yours—and the lat- 
est way of spellingit isc-l-o-v-e-r. Plant some. 





More cash in- 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





WHY 


Is Farming Not More 
Profitable? 


ist-You Spend Too Much Money for Nitrate Fertilizers. 
2nd—Your Land Does Not Contain Enough Humus or 


Vegetable Matter to Digest Properly the Com- 
mercial Fertilizers You Use. 


The growing of leguminous cover crops—clovers, vetch, and alfalfa— 
increases the humus in the soil, and lessens the expenditure for nitro- 
genous fertilizers—the ingredients that cost most and that you should 
not have to buy. By inoculating the seed for these crops with Nitra- 
Germ, they can all be grown most successfully on all soils. The cost 
of inoculating with Nitra-Germ is only $2 per single acre. It is much 
less per acre in larger quantities. Increase your hay crops and the 
fertility of your soil by the use of Nitra-Germ, and at the same time cut 
down the cost of your fertilizers. 


Nitra-Germ in soil form is the best youcan buy. We grow Nitra-Germ ona jelly and 
then train them to livein soil, therefore when they are put into the soil by the farmer they 
are used to soil life; but transfer a jelly or liquid fed germ straight into hard, rough farm 
land and the chances are that the sudden change kills them. Germs in a bottle are of no ben- 
efit to the farmer; they must produce results in the soil. Try Nitra-Germ on your Vetch, 
Clover and Alfalfa this fall. Order now. 


THE NITRA-GERM COMPANY, 


Butts County, 
Savannah, Ga, 


Ga., May 13, 1914. 


Gentlemen: 

I followed your instructions on the first alfalfa that I planted, and have made a 
success with it. I find that it is much better to follow peas with alfalfa, inoculate 
the peas and inoculate your alfalfa on a well prepared soil and you are bound to 
make a success. I have just harvested two acres that have produced about 3% 
tons of as fine hay as I ever saw. I can sell the one cutting on my local market for 
$75.00, and I will cut it at least four more times this year. Now you can figure 
five cuttings at the $75.00 and you see what I will get off of the two acres, which 
will be $375.00. With the experience that I have of two years with alfalfa, I 
think it will be the salvation of this country if the people will only take hold of it. 

Yours very respectfully, (Signed) G. W. THORNTON. 


NITRA-GERM COMPANY, 
Savannah, Ga, 
Gentlemen: 
I wish to say I am highly pleased with the Nitra-Germ you sold me for vetch, and 
oats. I planted on what I think is as pour land as you could find in the State. 
The vetch roots are filled with nodules, and the crop is finer than I ever expected 
on the land which heretofore has never made a@ decent crop. I have given you an 
order for pea inoculation and will plant them on the same land. This shows I now 
believe in improving land with Legumes and Inoculation, 


Yours truly, (Signed) J. W. BRADFORD. 


The Nitra-Germ Co., 


Office and Laboratories, SAVANNAH, GA. 


Sumter County, S. C., May 2, 1914. 
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Made Either Portable or Stationary 


Are You Prepared, Mr. Farmer 


TO GIN YOUR COTTON 

TO PICK YOUR PEANUTS 

TO HUSK YOUR CORN 

TO SAW YOUR WOOD @ 


IS LABOR CHEAP AND PLENTIFUL, OR WERE 
INCONVENIENCED LAST YEAR, IF SO 


‘Reliable (Help 


The best on the market and the cheapest becausethe value of an en. 


gine should be measured by the number of years it will run at its high- 
est efficiency. 





YOU 





Can be found in the Foos Gasoline 
and Kerosene Engines. 





AMERICA’S STANDARD ENGINE FOR 29 YEARS 


STOCKDELL-MYERS CoO. 
a MACHINERY OF EVERY BESCRIPTION PETERSBURG, VA. 
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If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then cali 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 
New York Office, 44 Park Row; Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $1; six mouths, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign subseriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new .subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 











YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
14," means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, ete, After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label, Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as @ 

result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer 
on the part of any advertiser who proves to be @ deliberate swindler. This 
does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent deal- 
ings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. Tho 
conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to 
us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after 
the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase 
price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries.’’ 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always eddress their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














FARM LIGHTING LETTERS WANTED 





Instead of confining our issue of August 22 to Paint and Water. 
works asannounced last week, we have decided also to offer prizes 
for letters telling how Home Lighting Systems have been installed, | 
The prizes offered last week for the best paint and waterworks | 
letters will be awarded, and in addition we will pay $5, $3.50 and 
$2.50 each for the first, second and third best letters about farm 
lighting plants. Stick to the concrete facts, without theorizing. 7 
Good pictures will help. If you write on two or three subjects do 
so in separate letters. 

Your letter must bein our hands not later than August 8. * 








YOU'VE HEARD $8 MUCH ABEUT—built especially to saw tumber Setter and quicker 
than any other mill, and to last Jomger. It is the lightest running, fastest cutting 
little mill you ever Saw—easy to handle, durable and satisfactory. Has the famous 
&» Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steel 
bead biocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log when gigged back, Spring 

=. feceder, steel lined carriage. Manufactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbia, S.C. 
Address Nearest Point. 


= - Our 1912 STAR is Pea 
z Huller Perfection 
If you raise Peas you needs 
Pea Huller, and if you study 7 
true economy you will buy 
the best one. 
12,000 Star Hullers in use. 
What more could be said of 
any machine? They are § 
made in four sizes, 10 to@ © 
bushels peas per hour. 
Write for full description 

and prices. 


Star Pea Haller Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TEN¥ 


Every pert guaranteed 
We build Log Beam 

ills, Mounted Mills, 
Pianers and_Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 
Write today fer Catalog. 














Georgia Cane Syrup 
PURE? 








Hermetically sealed in pint 
bottles. 


Retains original flavor. 


Write for prices to 
Monarch Steel Stump Puller 
T. H. PARKER, Sold 0n5 Year Guarantee-Investigate 


M sel. Has all modern impro’ 
oultrie Ga rau fa 1 Double Power Ma- 
: 1 oe to's eoren per day including stumpe 


(improved Star Huller) 























Two men canrun it. Saved 

1-3the labor. Takesa feed 

with division board. 
Absolutely safe. 


THE AU 
2-horse,3-.stroke, 
self-feed. Fully 
guaranteed. 


Shafting, Pulleys, Belts, Repairs and 
Files, Teeth, Locks, Etc. 
LOMBARD IRON WORKS, AUGUSTA, GA. 
Get our circular before you buy. 





—_—— 
A Cow Pea Thresher 








. KANSAS CITY. MO. 
Sond Us Your Orders and Consignments of Hay. 
1535 West 12th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


& BUGGY WHEELS 77.22 $89 
“With Bubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Rerubberedy 
$10.30, I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, es 
Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2.25; Wag 
on Umbrella free, Buy direct. Ask for Catalog 16 
SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL CO., 616 F St., Cincinnatl, @ 


Threshes Cow Peas and Soy Beans from the mown 
vines, breaking less than 2 per cent. Also threshes 
wheat and oats. ‘‘The machine I have been looking 
for for twenty poate.) ease W. F. Massey. ** 
machine that will meet every demand.’’—Prof. H. 
A. Morgan, Tennessee Experiment Station. Noth- 
ing like it. Booklet A Free. 


KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 


Morristown, Tenn. 
— 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








LIME FOR LEGUMES 


Crops That Need Lime Most; Best 
Forms of Agricultural Lime; When 
and How to Apply 


Tew are some legumes that will 
. grow well on soils deficient in 
calcium carbonate (lime). Some 
of them may even grow on sour soils, 
but so far as we know all of them 
will grow better on soils well sup- 
plied with calcium carbonate and 
some of them positively refuse to 
grow on a sour soil or one deficient in 
lime. There is perhaps no one condi- 
tion more important for the growth 
of large crops of legumes than the 
presence of sufficient calcium carbon- 
ate to insure a soil free from acidity 
or sourness. For some of them a 
large supply of calcium for plant food 
also seems necessary, and for these 
reasons “lime” is a most important 
factor in the growing of legumes. 

While a large proportion of South- 
ern soils are deficient in calcium car- 
bonate (carbonate of lime) and many 
of them are consequently sour, we 
are fortunate in having a number of 
valuable legume crops that will make 
large yields on our soils without ap- 
plications of lime, if other conditions 
are right. In other words, large yields 
of these legumes are grown every 
year, throughout the South, without 
additional applications of lime. Con- 
spicuous among these legumes are the 
cowpea, lespedeza, bur clover and vel- 
vet bean. We also grow good crops 
of crimson clover, soy beans and the 
vetches without applications of lime. 
On the heavier soils, even those with 
small supplies of calcium in them, but 
possessing more than is present in 
our sandy soils, we also grow fair 
crops of alsike clover, white clover 
and yellow or hop clover. But for 
successfully growing alfalfa, sweet 
clover (melilotus) and red clover 
rather liberal applications are neces- 
sary to most Southern soils. 

As stated, practically all, if not all, 
legumes do better on soils well sup- 
plied with calcium carbonate or to 
which liberal applications of this 
material have been made. 

It is generally believed, and so stat- 
ed by practically all authorities, that 
most soils contain sufficient calcium 
to supply merely the plant food needs 
of our general field crops. This 
seems also to be true for many le- 
gumes, but is much less generally 
true of our legume crops than of 
crops like cotton, corn and oats. And, 
as already indicated, there are cer- 
tain lezumes, like alfalfa, sweet clov- 
er and red clover, that seem to de- 
mand larger quantities of lime—prob- 
ably for plant food as well as other 
Purposes—than average Southern 
soils contain. Im fact, legumes gener- 
ally are rich in calcium, especially 
when grown on soils well supplied 
with that element. 

While there seems to be a special 
fondness of these plants for lime, it is 
Not alone as a plant food that lime is 
demanded on our soils for the growth 
of legumes. Lime, or calcium carbon- 
ate, in the soil, has other effects on 
the growth of legumes which are of 
€ven greater importance than its 
Plant food effects. 

Legumes do not enrich the soil in 
Nitrogen unless bacteria live on their 
roots and gather this nitrogen from 
the air for the use of the legumes. 

hese bacteria are not generally able 
to live and de their best work, except 
ma soil that is well supplied with 
Calcium carbonate or has sufficient to 
Msure. that the soil does not become 


sour. Of course, there are other con- 
ditions necessary to insure the 
growth and activities of these bac- 
teria, but a sweet soil, such as is 
brought about by the presence of lib- 
eral supplies of calcium, is one of the 
essentials of their best activities. Le- 
gumes are also liberal users of min- 
eral plant foods, especially potash, 
and the lime seems to play an impor- 
tant part in rendering the supplies 
of these mineral plant foods already 
in the soil available for the use of the 
crops. There are other effects result- 
ing from the use of lime, but these 
are sufficient to show the great im- 
portance of lime in the growth of le- 
gumes. 
Form of Lime to Apply 


ODERN experimentation has 

clearly shown that ground lime- 
stone (calcium carbonate) is the most 
desirable form of lime to apply in a 
system of permanent soil improve- 
ment through the growing of legumes. 
Burned lime (quick lime—calcium ox- 
ide) and hydrated lime (water slaked 
lime—calcium hydroxide) are also of 
value, but they have no advantages 
over the ground limestone, have some 
disadvantages, and generally cost 
more per pound of calcium applied. 
For these reasons we advise the use 
of ground limestone applications for 
the growing of legumes. At least, 
when 2,000 pounds of burned lime, or 
2,600 pounds of hydrated lime (water- 
slaked lime) costs as much laid down 
at the farm as 3,600 to 4,000 pounds of 
ground limestone we would advise 
the use of the latter. The 4,000 
pounds of ground limestone can us- 
ually be laid down for less than the 
2,000 pounds burned lime and is very 
much more pleasant to handle, and, 
as stated, its effects, on the whole, 
are generally better. 

Owing to the fact that the super- 
iority of ground limestone is being 
generally recognized by agricultur- 
ists, the establishment of crushers 
and better freight rates have placed 
ground limestone within the reach of 
most farmers at $2 or less per ton. It 
may be had at from 50 cents to 75 
cents per ton at the crushers, and 
freight rates are being rapidly ad- 
justed so that $1.50 to $2.50 a ton will 
lay it down at a large majority of the 
railroad stations of the country. In 
those sections where the cost is still 
higher, the cost of other forms of 
lime is also high and active efforts 
should be made at once to correct the 
condition. 


How Much to Apply Per Acre 


F THE top six or seven inches of 

soil on an acre weighs 2,000,000 
pounds then two tons of ground lime- 
stone will give two-tenths of 1 per 
cent, four tons, four-tenths, and ten 
tons, 1 per cent. It is sometimes stat- 
ed that a soil must have at least 1 per 
cent of calcium carbonate to be suit- 
able for growing alfalfa, but exper- 
ience shows that an application of 
two to four tons of ground limestone 
gives fairly satisfactory results. For 
other legumes two tons of ground 
limestone per acre every four to six 
years seems ample. 

The lime is best applied to plowed 
land and well disked into the top 
three to five inches of soil. The place 
for lime is in the soil, not on it. It is 
best to apply it some little time be- 
fore the legume crop is sowed, al- 
though this is not absolutely neces- 
sary unless the soil is sour and the 
legume crop one very intolerant of 
such a condition. In such a case, the 
lime should be applied at least three 


or four weeks before sowing the seed 
and longer before if practicable. In 
buying any form of lime buy on its 
purity. For instance, a ground lime- 
stone containing 96 per cent of cal- 
cium carbonate is as cheap at $2 per 
ton as one at $1.65 per ton which only 
contains 80 per cent calcium carbon- 
ate. 





Buy Lime According to Its Calcium 
Content 


ABLE showing amounts of the 

calcium compounds (lime) con- 
taining equal amounts bf calcium, 
which is the basis upon which they 
should be bought and applied to the 
soil: 





' Calcium Car- 

Calcium Hy- | bonate. Air- 

droxide, Water} Slaked Lime. 

—Slaked Lime|Ground Lime- 
stone 


Ibs. 
1.8 


Calcium Oxide 
Quick Lime 
Burned Lime 





Ibs. 
1.3 
130.0 


650.0 
1300.0 
1950.0 


2600. 

3250.0 
3900.0 
4550.0 
5200.0 











Table showing relative values per 
ton of the calcium compounds 
(lime), based on the caleium which 
they contain, when pure: 





Calcium Car- 
bonate. Air- 
Slaked Lime. 
Ground Lime- 
stone. 


$1.40 
1.70 
2.00 


Calcium Hy- 
droxide 
Water-slaked 

ime 


‘Calcium Oxide 
Quick Lime 
Burned Lime 











Poop moos 
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In view of these facts, it is highly 
important that calcium compounds 
be bought according to the calcium 
they contain and therefore it is im- 
portant to remember that it takes 
approximately 1.8 pounds of calcium 
carbonate, ground limestone, and 1.3 
pounds of water-slaked lime to con- 
tain as much calcium as one pound 
of burned lime, when all are pure. If, 
however, the burned lime is 98 per 
cent pure calcium oxide and the 
ground limestone only 87 per cent 
pure calcium carbonate, then it will 
require two pounds of the ground 
limestone to equal one pound of the 
burned lime. 





Nitrogen in Roots and Tops of 
Legumes 


N NORMALLY productive soils at 

least one-third of the nitrogen 
contained in legume plants is taken 
from the soil, not more than two- 
thirds being secured from the air. 
This proportion would apply to the 
nitrogen content of the roots as well 
as to the tops; so that, if one-third 
of the nitrogen of the entire plant is 
in the roots and stubble and two- 
thirds in the crop harvested, the soil 
would neither gain nor lose in nitro- 
gen because of the legume crop hav- 
ing been grown.”—Soil Fertility and 
Permanent Agriculture — Hopkins— 
page 217. 

Under such assumed conditions the 
conclusion is correct; but only on the 
richest soils of the South is it likely 
that one-third of the nitrogen in the 
legume plants grown on suitable and 
inoculated soil will be taken from the 
soil. On average Southern soils it is 
probable that a considerably larger 
proportion than two-thirds will come 
from the air; but granting that the 
statement is correct, and it is for cer- 
tain conditions as stated by Hopkins, 
if the legume crop harvested is fed 
and the manure returned to the soil, 
or if the legume crop is plowed under 
a great gain in nitrogen may be made. 


This is an important fact to remem- 
ber. There is also some evidence to 
show that in the breaking down of 
the nodules, which takes place as the 
legumes approach maturity, consid- 
erable nitrogen, which the nodules 
contained, is added to the soil along 
with the bacteria inhabiting these 
nodules. Of course, it is very prob- 
able that most of the nitrogen gath- 
ered by the bacteria, in the nodules 
on the roots of legumes, is used by 
the plants in their growth; but it is 
not quite accurate to entirely ignore 
that contained in the broken down 
nodules in estimating the benefits to 
the soil from growing legumes. More- 
over, the root system of many le- 
gumes is such as to produce a bene 
ficial effect on the soil. This is par- 
ticularly true of the deep-rooted le< 
gumes, of which alfalfa is a most con- 
spicuous example. The soil is not 
only subsoiled, as it were, by these 
deep penetrating roots, but plant 
foods are also brought up from a 
depth beyond the reach of most other, 
plants. 





Crimson Clover Is Best for Plowing | 
Under 


READER asks the following ques< 
tion: “Where red and crimson 
clover do equally well which would 
you prefer in a rotation to plow un- 
der in the spring for corn or cotton?” 
For such a purpose we prefer the 
crimson clover, because it makes a 
rapid growth early in the spring and 
matures a crop two to three weeks 
earlier than the red clover, thus per- 
mitting an earlier preparation of the 
soil and planting of the corn and cot- 
ton. We do not advise following 
crimson clover with cotton, because 
it does not permit a sufficiently early 
preparation of the land for the plant- 
ing of the cotton and red clover 
would make the planting still later. 
Even for corn, we think the earlier 
planting which is possible after crim- 
son clover is sufficient reason for 
preferring it to red clover for this 
purpose. 





Ideas by the Way 


T MAY not be necessary to artifi< 

cially inoculate your soil to grow 
any particular legume; but it is cer- 
tain that the particular kind of germs 
must already be there or must get 
there before the soil will produce 
any legume successfully. 

x * * 


For non-leguminous crops it is 
generally believed that most _ seils 
contain sufficient calcium to supply 
the purely plant food needs of the 
crop; but for legumes the case is pro- 
bably somewhat different, although 
just how much of the benefit of lime 
to legumes is due to correcting 
acidity, setting free plant foods and 
making a desirable place for the 
right sort of bacteria to live and 
just how much. is due to supplying 
lime as a plant food is not yet under- 
stood. 

x * * 

If we have the usual dry weather 
of October and November and our 
readers sow crimson clover and other 
fall legumes as late as many did last 
year much seed will be lost. Even 
when the late sowed crops donot 
die as a result of dry weather or 
frost the yield is not generally so 
good from the late seeding, and cer- 
tainly the benefits as pasture and as 
a winter cover for the soil are not so 
great. 





I have finished reading your editorial on 
“How to Develop the Rural Community.” 
For sometime I have been reading your ex- 
cellent paper and especially the editorials 
which I consider the best I come across, 
Allow me to thank you for those excellent 
suggestions offered in May 23 issue. My work 
is along agricultural limes, and hence I am 
always deeply interested in this work.— 
W. E. Gross, Danville, Va. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 








CRIMSON CLOVER LEADS AS A 
COVER CROP 


Oats and Vetch Make Better Hay, 
but for Turning Under for Corn 
and Cotton, Crimson Clover Cannot 
Be Surpassed 


T THE close of the Civil War, 

when for one season I was culti- 
vating a rented farm in lower Dela- 
ware, a friend gave me a small lot of 
seed, saying that it was Italian clover 
and would make a pretty flower bed. 
I planted it and found that the flower 
bed was real pretty, but it seemed to 
me that the clover was more valuable 
than merely for flowers. Others tried 
it in a small way, and by degrees the 
growing clover on the Peninsula 
became common. 

Its sowing rapidly increased be- 
cause of the general failure to get 
good stands of the old red clover, as 
at that time the subject of soil 
acidity had not been so well investi- 
gated as it has been since the estab- 
lishment of the experiment stations, 
and it was found that the winter- 
growing annual clover gave more cer- 
tain and certainly more speedy re- 
sults in the improvement of the land 
than the red clover did, and it made 
a shorter rotation practicable. 

With the cultivation of the crimson 
clover on the Delmarva Peninsula 
came an interest in the Southern 
cowpea, and it has been found that 
the summer-growing pea with the 
winter-growing clover, make a team 
for the improvement of the land that 
is far more effective and rapid than 
the complete dependence on the old 
red clover. 

Where red clover thrives, the crim- 
son clover cannot compete with it as 
a hay crop. It is harder to cut than 
red clover, and comes in at a season 
when it is usually harder to cure any 
hay. It seems to me that the chief 
value of the crimson clover is as a 
green manure crop to turn under for 
corn or cotton. The past season has 
been the most favorable one I can 
remember for the curing of crimson 
clover hay, for at the time it was 
ready to cut there was no rain for 
weeks, and if it was properly handled 
there should hz-. e been a good deal of 
good hay made. But so far as I have 
observed the great crop of crimson 
clover grown in Delaware and the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland was left 
exposed to the sun too long, and not 
cured in cocks as clover should be, 
and the result is a great deal of whit- 
ish, sun-bleached stuff. Then, too, 
there has been a great deal of it 
stacked out and I have examined a 
number of these stacks and have seen 
no hay fit to feed to horses. As a 
rule, the stacked crimson clover hay 
is mouldy and partly decayed, and 
while cattle may eat it, it would be 
dangerous feed for horses. 

Where the clover was properly 
cured in cocks and in the barn there 
is good hay, mainly -because of the 
exceptional curing season. But so far 
as I have observed there are hun- 
dreds of tons of the stacked out hay 
that would have paid better had it all 
been turned under for corn. 

I do not believe in using valuable 
feed and forage crops as manure 
direct, and would far rather cure 
the cowpeas and feed them than to 
use them as manure, and I would 
save the hay of the old red clover 
provided there is barn room for it. 
But none of these is safe stacked 
out. 

Coming so early in the season, when 
green vegetation can be more safely 
turned under than later, the great 
value of crimson clover appears to 
be as a crop for increasing the hu- 
mus in the soil, and getting for us 
the nitrogen more abundantly and 
cheaper than we can buy it in a fer 
tilizer. It has been objected that for 





cotton it has to be plowed under too 
soon and before it has completed its 
growth. But it has served its pur- 
pose as a winter soil cover, and even 
if not more than ankle high when 
necessary to plow for cotton it will 
pay well to use it. 

Where I live our lands are gener- 
ally sandy and level, and corn planted 
on land without a sod is very apt to 
fire badly. But where corn is planted 
on crimson clover sod I have never 
seen any indication of firing, and the 
leaves will keep green to the ground. 

Why do we hear of so many failures 
to get a gdédod stand of crimson clo- 
ver? My experience has been that 
where there has been a failure to get 
a stand with good seed it is due 
either to soil acidity or a lack of the 
mineral plant food elements that clo- 
ver demands. 

Where the soil is acid the nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria that make their home 
in the nodules on the clover roots 
will not thrive, and it may be neces- 
sary to introduce artificial cultures 
of these bacteria, after the soil con- 


dumped on New York and Philadel- 
phia te make a glut and then be dis- 
tributed from there, for they are all 
sold by the produce exchanges 
through their traveling salesmen in 
every town and city in the North and 
in Canada, and every car is sold be- 
fore it leaves the station and they 
know what it is bringing. To some 
towns but one carload may go, to 
another two or three, and so on till 
the larger cities take 50 to 100. In 
this way the commission merchant 
has been eliminated, and they have to 
send buyers down to the stations from 
which the produce is shipped to com- 
pete in buying the small lots at the 
stations. 


In July there was a potato show 
at the little town of Marion, in the 
lower part of Somerset County, Md. 
One of the banks offered prizes of 
$10, $5, and $2.50 for the best samples 
of potatoes. Then they asked me to 
go there and judge the show.. There 
was quite a lot of samples shown in 
the bank building, and as soon as I 
glanced at the array I saw that most 
of the growers had selected their po- 
tatoes with the notion that great size 
would count in their favor, and they 
had collections of wholly unsalable 
monsters. However, I went carefully 
over the whole with my score card 
and began to fear that I would have 








ditions have been modified and cured trouble with a number tying the 
IGNORANCE BREEDS POVERTY 
N ignorant people not only is, but always must be, a poor people. Those 


competence and comfort. 


the banquet.—Horace Mann. 





who are destitute of sagacity and providence must, of course, be lacking in 


Richness of climate, facilities of commerce, and even stores of gold cannot 
confer prosperity upon an uneducated people. 
and whatever riches are showered upon them will surely run to waste. 

Within the last four centuries the people of Spain have possessed as much 
silver and gold as all the other nations of Europe combined; but poor indeed 
is that nation whose people today have less wealth than Spain. 

The ignorant pearl diver does not wear the pearl he wins; the diamond 
digger is not ornamented by the jewel he finds; the ignorant toiler in the most 
luxuriant soil is not filled with the harvest he gathers. . 

The choicest productions of the world, whether mineral or vegetable, wher- 
ever found or wherever gathered, will inevitably by some secret and resistless 
attraction make their way into the hands of the most intelligent. 

Let whoever will sow the seed or gather the fruit, intelligence consumes 


They. cannot create wealth; 








by the application of lime. Inocu- 
lation will be needed where clover 
has never before been grown, but-no 
inoculation will be of avail if the soil 
is in an acid condition. 

Where a crop of cowpea hay has 
been harvested, and it is desired to 
get the land in crimson clover, if the 
soil is at all acid, it will pay well to 
harrow in on the pea stubble an ap- 
plication of lime. 

As a hay crop I believe that oats 
and hairy vetch are better than crim- 
son clover, but as a soil improver, 
and as a means for saving fertilizer 
on corn and cotton, crimson clover 
has no equal. With cowpeas in sum- 
mer and crimson clover in winter, 
the Southern farmer has a better 
means for rapid soil improvement 
than most any other section of the 
country. The clover not only fixes 
the aerial nitrogen in the soil, but 
growing in winter it saves the ni- 
trates that would otherwise be wash- 
ed from the soil. 





POTATOES IN MARYLAND 





Good Crops and Good Prices Are 
Bringing Prosperity 


P ON the famed Eastern Shore of 
Maryland they have made a won- 
derful crop of Cobblers this year, as 
also have the two Virginia counties 
on the Shore, and they have been get- 
ting splendid prices for them because 
of the shortness of the crop further 
south and the scarcity of old pota- 
toes north. While waiting at a sta- 
tion on the N. Y. P. & N. Railroad six 
trains loaded with potatoes passed in 
an hour, and each train averaged 50 
cars. 
Now all these cars are not being 


score. Hence I was agreeably sur- 
prised when we had added up the 
scores to find that I had just three 
that scored 98, 99, and 100. And the 
lot that scored perfect were the 
smallest potatoes in the show. Not 
that they were small, but were of 
good marketable size, were pure Cob- 
blers, and had not a sign of scab or 
other defect. All seemed to be per- 
fectly satisfied when the method of 
scoring was explained. If there is a 
show another season I warrant that 
the over-grown potatoes will be left 
at home. But the crops claimed were 
remarkable. I do not think any 
claimed less than 100 barrels an acre, 
while one claimed 123 barrels. 


Riding in an automobile I noticed 
a tremendous growth along the road- 
side of the so-called sweet clover, 
Melilotus alba, and called the atten- 
tion of a friend to it as a plant that 
is attracting some interest now as a 
forage plant. He seemed surprised 
that such a big tall weed should be 
called clover, but the plant seemed to 
be very much at home there near the 
bay where there is a great deal of 
lime in the soil from the old decom- 
posed oyster shells. And -yet they 
find that it is often necessary to use 
lime on these lands. 

That section has naturally a strong 
dark loam soil that lies rather low 
and flat, and drainage is the most 
important matter to the growers; but 
with the great increase from the com- 
ing of men from North and West this 
is being attended to more than form- 
erly, and the country is rapidly be- 
coming a strawberry and potato gar- 
den. And wherever I noted an extra 
fine field of corn I was told that it 
was planted where strawberries were 
turned under. With fine prices for 
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strawberries last spring, and potatoes 
selling for $4 a barrel, it is no wonder 
that the farmers are happy and the 
country banks’ overflowing with 
money. 





Onions 


VERY summer about this time the 

letters come in asking about grow- 
ing onions. Several have asked if 
they can sow seed now to make sets, 
I sow seed for sets in April, and sets 
are lifted about the last of July. Seed 
sown now would not ripen, but would 
grow straight on through the winter, 
Seed of the Prizetaker, Denia and 
Giant Gibraltar of the large Spanish 
varieties may be sown in August and 
the plants transplanted in Septemben 
or October in rows 16 inches apart 
and three inches in the rows, and 
these will make large onions the fol- 
lowing summer. But of these varie- 
ties I prefer to sow the seed in a 
frame under glass in January and 
transplant them in March, and they 
do fully as well as the late summer- 
sown seed. 

The only onions I grow from ripe 
sets are the Norfolk Queen and the 
Yellow Potato onion. These are 
planted in September, and the Queen 
sets are used entirely for early green 
bunching onions, and they often come 
in ready for use the last of February, 
They are followed as green onions 
by the offsets of the potato onions, 
the large bulb being left to ripen, and 
they make the earliest ripe onions, 
and are ready the last of June. This 
season these early onions are bring- 
ing fine prices and are now selling 
for $3 a bushel, the highest price I 
have ever known. They are not good 
keepers nor are the Spanish onions, 
and both should be disposed of early, 
as the price always falls when the big 
northern crops come in. 

To grow good keeping ripe onions 
they should be grown direct from 
seed sown very early in Spring. Good 
onions can easily be grown the same 
season from the seed if the sowing is 
done early and the soil heavily en- 
riched. I use fertilizer running 7 per 
cent ammonia, 6 per cent phosphoric 
acid, and*5 per cent potash, where 
fertilizer only is used, but on my land 
that gets a heavy coat of stable man- 
ure in the spring I use a 2-8-10 fertil- 
izer, as my sandy soil needs potash 
and the onions do too. Ejither fertil- 
izer is used at the rate of 1,000 pounds 
an acre in the furrows made 16 inches 
apart with a hand garden plow, and 
covered with same before sowing the 
seed. For this early sowing in Feb- 
ruary or March I use seed of the 
Southport Globe, either the white or 
the yellow variety, and thin to three 
inches in the rows. It never pays to 
plant onions wide enough for horse 
cultivation. The work is done with 
the hand cultivators and the weeding 
with the fingers. I consider the Yel- 
low Potato onion about the most 
profitable ripe onion in the South, as 
they come in when the market is gen- 
erally bare of good onions, and be- 
fore the northern seed crop. Where 
the Prizetaker and other Spanish va- 
rieties are well grown they sell well 
in the early summer, and for early 
green bunching I have never seen any 
as good as the Norfolk Queen, which 
is a different onion from the Queen of 
the northern catalogs. 

To make sets of these small for fall 
planting I sow seed in April on good 
garden soil, but with no special fer- 
tilization. The seed are sown very 
thickly in rows at the rate of about 
60 pounds an acre, and make sets the 
size of an ordinary marble in July. 
They are taken up and cured and re- 
planted in September. 

Onions prefer a sandy loam soil and 
one well supplied with humus, and if 
crimson clover is sown after the crop 
is gathered and turned under as soon 
as it has done its work as a winter 
cover, the onions can be grown year 
after year on the same soil, and as 
they demand the cleanest of cultiva- 
tion, this method will get the soil 
cleaner of weeds than where stable 
manure is used. 
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HOW TO SUCCEED WITH BUR AND CRIMSON CLOVER 





A Summary of the Essentials that 
Great 


Winter Growing, Soil 


Lead to Success With These 
Building Legumes 





By B. L. Moss 


I—Bur Clover 


Soils Suited to Bur Clover.—Practi- 
cally all well drained soils in the Cot- 
ton Belt south and east of a line 
drawn fromsoutheast Virginiathrough 
southern Kentucky, northern Arkan- 
sas, eastern Oklahoma and through 
Dallas and San Antonio, Texas, will 
grow bur clover successfully. In this 
area success with bur clover is prac- 
certain where the proper 
methods are followed, and it is pos- 
sible that the crop may be grown far- 
ther north and west. 

Varieties of Bur Clover.—There are 
a number of varieties, but Southern 
bur should be specified when purchas- 
ing seed, as it is best adapted to 
Southern conditions. Seed should al- 
ways be purchased in the bur for two 
reasons: First, cleaned bur clover 
seed are not usually the Southern, 
but the California variety; and, sec- 
ond, seed sown in the bur do not re- 
quire inoculation. 

Time to Plant.—The little seed pod 
or bur, containing from three to six 
or eight clover seed, is hard and 
tough, and some time is necessary for 
it to decay sufficiently te allow mois- 
ture to come in contact with the seed 
that they may germinate. For this 
reason it is well to plant bur clover 
earlier than crimson, and we would 
suggest seeding from August 1 to 
September 1, depending on the loca- 
tion north or south in the Cotton 
Belt. - 

Amount of Seed to Sow Per Acre.— 
A bushel of seed in the bur weighs 
10 pounds; if the burs were removed 
it is probable that in the 10 pounds 
there would only be two or three 
pounds of cleaned seed. Right here 
is one of the reasons why poor stands 
of bur clover are often complained of. 
Cleaned bur clover seed are about 
the same size as the seed of crimson 
clover, and from 12 to 20 pounds per 
acre of the latter are sown. Hence to 
get the same amount of bur clover 
seed on the land it will be necessary 
to sow from four to seven or eight 
bushels per acre. Seedings of only a 
bushel or two per acre will certainly 
result in poor stands and discourage- 
ment. As seed are rather expensive. 
probably the best plan is buy only a 

few bushels of seed and sow thickly, 
Saving seed from this patch for a 
larger area the following year. 

Preparing Land for Bur Clover.— 
As with most crops that have small 
seeds, bur clover should never be 
planted on a loose, freshly plow- 


ed seed bed. A clean cultivated 
field that has become well firm- 
ed and settled is best. The seed 


should be sown broadcast by hand 
and harrowed or brushed in very 


lightly. Never plant clover seed on 
freshly plowed land. 

Inoculation.—Where Southern bur 
clover seed in the bur is sown inocu- 
lation is not absolutely necessary as 
the burs, trash and dirt with the seed 
carry considerable inoculating bac- 
teria. 

Grazing the‘ Bur Clover—lIf the 
stand is good bur clover furnishes 
good grazing from late winter until 
May, protecting and enriching the 
land at the same time. Bur clover 
and Bermuda grass together furnish 
an almost ideal pasture combination, 
and no farmer should be without 
them. Furnishing grazing during the 
winter and early spring, bur clover 
makes seed and dies down by May, 
fertilizing the Bermuda grass. Bur 
clover dies each year, but thoroughly 
reseeds itself before doing so. 

Bur Clover Makes Rich Land.— 
Chemical analyses show that in an 
acre of good bur clover there is 100 
or more pounds of nitrogen, or the 


grazing crop, and is plowed under in 
March, before it makes seed, prepar- 
atory to planting cotton. The next 
year the clover is allowed to make 
seed, and is again followed by corn. 
In this way the clover makes seed 
only once in two years, but the quan- 
tity of seed is so great that the stand 
remains good. 

Harvesting Seed—Seed are har- 
vested by waiting until the clover is 
dead and then mowing and raking the 
stems, from which the seed may be 
flailed. Many seed will of course be 
shattered off on the ground, and 
these should be swept up and the 
trash and dirt cleaned out if intended 
for market. 


I1.—Crimson Clover 


Soils Adapted to Crimson Clover.— 
Like bur clover, crimson clover is an 
annual, winter-growing, soil-improv- 
ing crop that does well on practically 
all soils in the South where the drain- 
age is good. We make this statement 
advisedly, after having observed it on 
nearly every soil type in the Cotton 
States. 

Time to Plant.—The map on this 
page indicates approximately the best 
dates to plant crimson clover. Of 
course during certain seasons earlier 
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Map Showing Best Dates for Planting Crimson Clover 


equivalent of from 1,500 to 2,000 
pounds of cottonseed meal. Soils on 
which bur clover has been grown only 
need phosphate and potash applied to 
them, as the clover supplies nitrogen, 
the most expensive element, in abund- 
ance. 


Crop Rotations and Bur Clover.— 
Once bur clover is well seeded on the 
land a two-year rotation of cotton, 
corn, cowpeas and clover may be es- 
tablished. In sucha rotation the 
clover is allowed to make seed in 
May and then followed by corn and 
peas. The clover then comes up in 
the fall, furnishes a winter cover and 


or later plantings may give better re- 
sults, but we believe the dates indi- 
cated will on an average be safest. 

Preparation of the Land.—Between 
the rows in a clean cultivated cotton 
field is an almost ideal place to sow 
crimson clover. The seed should be 
sown broadcast and lightly harrowed 
in. As with bur clover, poor stands 
are almost certain to result from 
seeding on loose, freshly plowed 
land. 


Amount of Seed to Sow Per Acre.— 
Sixty pounds of crimson clover seed 
make a bushel. Recommendations 
for seeding vary from 12 to 20 pounds 
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per acre; but the first year, during 
which some plants are likely to die 
because of imperfect inoculation, we 
would prefer from 16 to 20 pounds. 
Later, as the land becomes thorough- 
ly inoculated and accustomed to clov- 
er, the quantity of seed may be de- 
creased. 

Inoculation. — Unquestionably the 
majority of failures with crimson 
clover have come from a lack of in- 
oculation. Unless you are prepared 
to believe in inoculation and use it, 
do not sow a seed of crimson clover. 
Of course, in a few sections where 
red or white clover has been grown 
in recent years it may not be neces- 
sary; but otherwise it is absolutely 
essential. From 1,000 to 2,000 pounds 
per acre broadcast of soil from a field 
where crimson, red or white clover 
has grown is a very satisfactory 
means of inoculation. If soil is not 
convenient the prepared cultures are 
quite satisfactory if directions are 
followed. 

Crimson Clover as a Fertilizer and 
in Rotations.—Like bur clover, crim- 
son clover furnishes an abundance of 
nitrogen and humus, one acre of it 
being equivalent in fertilizing value 
to eight or ten tons of stable manure. 
The clover is ready to turn under in 
April, to be followed by corn or cot- 
ton. It is safe to say that if the farm- 
er who is making only 15 bushels of 
corn per acre will plant his corn on 
clover sod the yield will be doubled 
the first year, and no commercial fer- 
tilizers other than phosphoric acid, 
and possibly potash, will be neces- 
sary. Crimson clover fits ideally into 
practically all the standard crop ro- 
tations, and the farmer who neglects 
to have it growing in winter on all 
idle lands is neglecting a great op- 
portunity. 

Harvesting Crimson Clover Seed.— 
On small areas it is practicable to 
harvest crimson clover seed by mow- 
ing and threshing the seed out with 
flails; but where considerable is 
grown clover hullers should be used. 
Yields of seed run from three to 
seven bushels per acre, and, where 
the proper machinery is used there 
seems to be no reason why the South 
should not supply its own clover seed. 

Conclusions. — Conclusive demon- 
stration of the fact that bur and crim- 
son clover succeed practically every- 
where in the South is of immense im- 
portance to us, once we avail our- 
selves of it. Hereafter one of the 
characteristics of the successful farm- 
er will be lands covered in winter 
with clover. To do without this great 
means of saving fertilizer bills and at 
the same time making rich land is to 
neglect a splendid opportunity for 
making rich farms and rich farmers. 





I would be glad to know that every farmer 
in the South takes your paper. I feel like it 
has done the South more good than all other 
papers combined. When I first began taking 
it I never realized what the analysis of a 
sack of fertilizer was. Anything I planted, 
I thought, 8-2-2 would do. But by reading 
your paper I have learned better.—J. B. B. 
Kenly, N. C. 












































When the clover dies the seed shatter off and may be swept up with brooms, 





Harvesting Bur Clover Seed, Farm of Parker C. Ewan, Clarendon, Ark. 


Yields of from 100..to 200 bushels per acre 


not uncommon, 
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OUR PRIZE-WINNING CLOVER LETTERS 








DOUBLES CORN YIELDS ‘WITH 
CRIMSON CLOVER 


A North Carolina Demonstration 
Agent Who Has Found This One of 
the Greatest Crops for His County 
—First Prize Letter 


HILE a boy in my ’teens I read 

in The Progressive Farmer what 
Prof. Massey said in regard to the 
value of crimson clover and cowpeas. 
I believed from my little experience 
that what he said in regard to cow- 
peas was true, so I decided to try an 
acre of clover. 

I broke and prepared well the best 
acre of land that I had, applied 400 
pounds of acid phosphate, 20 bushels 
of cotton seed, and broadcasted a 
light coat of stable manure. I then 
sowed 20 pounds of clover seed and it 
came up well, but the next spring 
there was only a few scattering stalks 
over the field, as it died for want of 
inoculation. I prepared land and 
planted in. corn, which I cut and 
shocked in the field, then in the fall I 
prepared and fertilized land for clove 
er again, about the same as I did the 
fall before. I got a good stand again, 
but it died out, leaving about one half 
of a stand. I prepared land for corn 
again, which made an extra good 
crop. This I cut and shocked in the 
field in the fall. Some of my friends 
advised me not to sow clover again, 
saying that I was losing time and 
money fooling with that stuff. Never- 
theless I prepared the land and sowed 
clover again. This time it lived well 
and made me a big crop of clover hay 
in the spring, to the amazement of 
my neighbors. The reason of my suc- 
cess this time was that my land was 
inoculated by the scattering crops 
sown before. Since that time I have 
not had any trouble in getting clover 
to grow, for I always use at least 10 
bushels of soil per acre from a field 
that has grown crimson clover suc- 
cessfully, harrowing it in with seed 
by using a light harrow or weeder. 

Having been acting as demonstra- 
tidn agent of Anson county for the 
past two and one-half years, I have 
been putting much stress on the 
growing of more clovers and vetches. 
Having induced numbers of farmers 
to sow plats, I have had quite a little 
experience with it, for we have used 
various methods of preparing land, 
seeding and inoculating. Some used 
harrows to prepare land in cotton 
middles and sowed before cotton was 
gathered, and some broke land deep 
before seeding, while others prepared 
land with disk harrow, which as a 
usual thing is sufficient, for clover 
should not be sown on a deep loose 
secdbed, for the young plants are 
more apt to die. 

In every instance where lime was 
used we have gotten good results, I 
have tested the soil with blue litmus 
paper on quite a number of farms in 
the county, and in almost every in- 
stance I find the soil to be acid. Some 
places where lime was used the clov- 
er was extra good, when on adjoining 
land unlimed clover was a complete 
failure. In some cases lime gives us 
better results than inoculation. We 
have used various methods of inocu- 
lation, though the majority of my 
demonstrators used the cultures sent 
out from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. The cultures 
gave us wonderful results, in some 
cases better than soil used from a 
clover field, though the 10 bushels of 
soil from a clover field usually gives 
good results, and when harrowed in 
with seed, it is usually best. When 
using either the dirt or culture sow 
on a cloudy day or late in the afters 
noon. 

I always find it best to leave all vege 
etable matter, such as corn stalks, 
manure, etc., on top as much as possi- 
ble, to shade young plants and form a 
mulch. Stable manure will help to 
multiply the bacteria in soil, and is 


one of the best things to apply on a 
clover field, but it will not do to de- 
pend upon to inoculate, for I have 
tried in numbers of cases side by side 
with inoculation. 

I find crimson clover to be a great 
soil builder. My largest and most 
profitable corn yields have been made 
on land after crimson clover was 
turned under, and it helps consider- 
ably even when the clover is taken 
off. In many cases the increase in 
yield has been from 50 to 100 per cent. 
I induced many of our Corn Club boys 
to sow clover on their acres last fall, 
and on the acres sown we have the 
best prospects for a large yield. 

I will say that it was through read- 
ing The Progressive Farmer and Prof, 
Massey’s articles that I was influ- 
enced to stay on the farm. 


Polkton, N.C. J. W. CAMERON. 


A DEMONSTRATION IN INOCU- 
LATION 
How an Arkansas Farmer Found That 


Inoculation Is Necessary — Second 
Prize Letter 





HAVE been demonstration agent 

for Dallas County, Arkansas, for 
nearly seven years, and have had a 
varied experience; almost as varied 
as the classes of soil that I find. 

I have induced a few farmers to se- 
lect good seed, others to cultivate late 


your seeds I will see that you get it.” 

He promised and I ordered the 
“cultures”, but as soon as his seeds 
came he sowed them all, except a few 
pounds of crimson clover, before the 
inoculating fluid arrived. Through an 
oversight, however, he failed to sow a 
strip several feet wide. When the 
clover began to come up he discover- 
ed this mistake. About that time the 
inoculating material arrived, and, re- 
membering*his promise, he inoculated 
the seed that he had left and sowed 
them on this strip and a square about 
100 by 100 at another place. 

A bunch of hogs ran in the field 
and rooted and grazed in the clover, 
and a hard freeze spewed up the 
ground. The vetch seed were sown 
in another field with oats as a nurse 
crop. The bur clover was not inocu- 
lated and never amounted to much. 

I was at Tulip during the winter 
and Mr. Matthews said he supposed 
he had sown too late. It was on 
Thanksgiving day, and he thought the 
hogs and cold weather had spoiled 
the whole thing; but when springtime 
come and the buds began to burst, 
that crimson clover peeped out to see 
the sun, and the vetch showed up 
here and there, though the stand was 
never good. Mr. Matthews was not 
certain whether this was due to bad 
seed or to the fact that his wife’s tur- 
keys spent much of their time in the 
field. 

















Three Tons per Acre From Oats, Vetch and Crimson Clover—Scene on 
Farm of J. D. Carmichael, Sunny South, Ala. 


and shallow, others to give the proper 
distance between rows and hills, and 
a few to follow all of these methods, 
“and then some;” but I do not think 
that a single farmer in the county 
keeps all the “Ten Commandments of 
Agriculture,” as promulgated by the 
late Dr. S. A. Knapp. 

The clovers had never grown suc- 
cessfully, except now and then in 
small patches, and I was not sure that 
it would be best to urge the sowing of 
them on a large scale, so after several 
years I succeeded in inducing many 
farmers to sow oats and rye in the 
fall to protect the soil from leaching 
and washing. I found that while 
these were far better than no cover 
crop, they added no nitrogen to the 
soil,-and fell far short of my ideal as 
soil improvers. So I began to urge a 
trial of bur clover, crimson clover and 
vetch, as experiments. A few farm- 
ers had tried them with indifferent 
results. 

About this time I read up on inocu- 
lation by the use of “cultures,” and it 
occurred to me that the lack of inoc- 
ulation was the cause of the failure. 

Last November I stopped at the 
postoffice at Tulip, and while in con- 
versation with Mr. Matthews, the 
postmaster, he told me that he had 
ordered 25 pounds each of bur clover, 
vetch and crimson clover. I asked 
him if he intended to inoculate the 
seéd. He replied: “I have read about 
inoculation, but do not think much of 
it. If I get good seed and plant them 
right, I guess they will grow.” “Per- 
haps so,” said I, “but I would like for 
you to try the inoculation, and if you 
will give it a fair trial on a part of 








It was soon evident that the inocu- 
lated strip was going to outstrip the 
rest of the crimson clover three to 
one. When I last saw it the inocu- 
lated part was knee high, while the 
other was not more than seven 
inches. 


A few weeks later County Judge 
Benton saw the contrast, and said 
the inoculated part looked like some- 
thing that had been highly fertilized; 
while the other looked like something 
growing on very poor land that had 
not been fertilized at all, and he won- 
dered how a little bottle of stuff could 
make such a difference. 

The vetch made only enough seed 
to reseed and fertilize the field, and it 
was turned under for that purpose. 
We expect a good stand of vetch next 
fall. 

Now, I know this looks small to 
those who have been growing large 
crops of these legumes for years; but 
I look upon this small experiment as 
a fair starter, and if you could see 
these old hills and realize how badly 
they need humus and nitrogen, and 


knew how hard it was to get the 
farmers out of the old devastating 
two-crop method, you would think 


that even a beginning in the right 
direction is something to be proud of. 

The farmers for miles around have 
heard of Mr. Matthews’ success and 
are determined to inoculate and sow 
many acres of vetch and crimson 
clover next fall. In spite of late sow- 
ing, poor land, hogs and hard freezes, 
Mr. Matthews made fair crops of 
both vetch and crimson clover, and 
set an example that will be worth 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


thousands of dollars to his native 
county. “May his tribe increase.” 
Fordyce, Ark. J. M. RAINES. 


CRIMSON CLOVER A SUCCESS IN 
CENTRAL ALABAMA 


Valuable Pointers on Seeding and In- 
oculation—Third Prize Letter 





E FIND that the best time to sow 

crimson clover is in September, 
Care should be taken not to sow the 
seed when it is too dry, as they are 
small and germinate quickly with a 
small amount of moisture and then 
die when the moisture is exhausted. 
We have lost many bushels of seed 
and obtained many poor stands from 
seeding under those conditions. The 
seed should “be sown at the rate of 
about 15 pounds per acre. There 
should be a firm seed bed, preferably 
pea stubble land, or corn and cotton 
middles, without rebreaking. The 
clover will do well sown on a heavy 
Bermuda sod. The land can hardly 
be too trashy if‘the seed can get to 
the ground. Ifthe land must be 
broken it should be done at least 30 
days before sowing and be given sev- 
eral harrowings, in order to get as 
firm seed bed as possible. 

Crimson clover makes seed in this 
locality, but will not reseed itself, as 
the seed drop off when ripe and ger- 
minate immediately, to be killed by 
the dry hot summer. 

We have been asked several times, 
if the seed could be plowed under as 
soon as ripe and plowed back up in 
the fall, and grow. We tried this one 
year, and did not get any clover. 

Our method of seeding is to use a 
erain drill. We have a Superior drill 
that will successfully sow the. seed. 
The three-sixteenths reducing wires 
for choking the throat are too small, 
so we took one-fourth inch iron and 
made some. Then by making another 
set of baling wire, No. 16, and using 
the two wires in the same throat we 
found we could sow 15 pounds to the 
acre. The next thing to overcome 
was the depth. This was done by 
loosening the pressure springs en- 
tirely loose. The seed should never be 
sown deeper than one and one-half 
inches—three-fourths of an inch is 
better. This method of sowing in- 
sures a better stand. 

The inoculation of the soil is of 
more importance than the method of 
sowing of the seed, as the clover will 
not grow without it. Inoculation 
with soil is the surest and best. We 
saw four pieces of clover this year 
that had been inoculated with cultures, 
three of which were entire failures, 
and the fourth had very few inoculat- 
ed plants in it. 

Articles have been written stating 
that the seed can be sown in Septem- 
ber and the inoculation applied as 
late as December, with good results. 
This, however, is dangerous. Out of 
three years’ trial of this method on 
our farm only one was successful. In- 
oculation at time of seeding is better, 
although we seldom do this. Experi- 
ments on our place have shown that 
inoculation in the fall a year before 
sewing will easily double the growth 
of clover over the inoculation at 
seeding time. We inoculated one 
piece of ground four years before 
sowing, which was just as good as if 
it had been inoculated only one year. 
Thus we see the question arises: 
how early can we inoculate, in place ° 
of how late can we inoculate for 
clover. 

We have bought 
threshing machine with a_ clover- 
hulling attachment, with which we 
are hopeful of saving seed. We cut 
and put in the barn about seven and 
a half tons of seed (in the straw), on 
which we will try the machine as 
soon as we get time. The seed did 
not fill good this year owing to the 
dry weather. What we have was cut 
from 18 acres. I. E. SARBER & SON. 

Elmore, Ala. 


a j. LL aa 





If you have any neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
ecribe, 
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"Saturday, August 1, 1914] 








Would You Have Rich Land? 


Grow Bur Clover, Crimson Clover and Vetch 





THREE ANNUAL LEGUMES IN 
SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE 


Bur and Crimson Clover and Vetch 
Will Make Southern Farmers and 
the South Rich Once We Begin to 
Grow Them as We Should 


UR clover, crimson clover and vetch 

might be dubbed the coming Agri- 
cultural Triumvirate which is’soon to 
rule the South. These legumes are 
annuals and will succeed anywhere 
the cowpea succeeds, and to at least 
as great an extent (if not greater), 
if given the proper conditions: to- 
wit, a balanced ration of phosphoric 
acid. and potash and thorough in- 
oculation. These legumes require 
less preparation and less care in sow- 
ing and they have on an average bet- 
ter seasons than has the cowpea for 
growth; and like the cowpea, they 
will succeed on lands containing some 
acidity, though of course they will do 
their best on soils free from acid con- 





ditions. In fact, I am fearful that if 
: we wait until freight rates and lime 
§ prices throughout the South get suf- 


ficiently low to permit the use of lime 
before we establish the practice of 
winter cropping our otherwise win- 
ter-idle lands with these great soil 
builders, our present soil-robbing 
practice will have bankrupted the 
South by bankrupting the soil. 

In agricultural, as in moral im- 
provement, I believe that the first 
thing to do is to know our real con- 
dition, confess our weakness, and 
seek the truth—seek for the purpose 
of putting it into practice. There is our 
greatest sin—inaction. Enough is 
known today to save us from agricul- 
tural decadence and decay, if we 
would only act upon the knowledge 
we have. 

The cost per acre of seeding clover 
and vetch is less than cowpeas and 
the benefits to the soil are greater; 
besides, when land is otherwise idle 
and wasting fertility, two-thirds to 
three-fourths of our cultivatible area 
can be growing these legumes each 
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winter. If thus grown and turned in 
spring, they would, within two to 







three years’ time, double the produc- 
tive efficiency of our soils, greatly in- 
Crease our drouth resistance, and 
cut our fertilizer bill to at least half 
or one-fourth its present cost. The 
South uses approximately $75,000,000 
worth of fertilizer, which would be 
easily cut to $37,500,000. Thus, with 
doubled productive capacity and halv- 
ed expense, our profits would be 
quadrupled—400 per cent increase. 
And yet the tale is not all told until 
the livestock industry made possible 
by this practice 



















during drouth, whereas if accompan- 
ied with a legume crop turned in 
spring, crops will continue to feed 
and flourish through drouth condi- 
tions. Ten tons of stable manure 
(and that is not excessive) per acre 
on poor soils is as unbalanced a con- 
dition for plant growth as 16 pounds 
of corn and one pound of hay would 
be for a horse feed. , 

We want a balanced condition, and 
there is nothing that will give to us 
this condition of soil—both nitrogen 
and humus—so quickly and so cheap- 
ly as these three legumes which ask 
for only the naked fields during win- 
ter that they may restore to the soil 
that of which the soil robbing crops 
have deprived it during summer. Let’s 
enthrone this Ag- 


warned the people against their soil- 
robbing practices, and pleaded with 
them to grow and turn into their 
poor soils more lentils, vetch and 
clover. This advice was unheeded, 
and “the lands were no longer pro- 
ductive,” history tells us. The Roman 
farmer plowed all his lands three 
times, an average of nine inches deep, 
and clay soils he plowed nine times 
to make a crop. They were expert 
soil robbers. When the lands be- 
came poor, the people became poor, 
the government became weak, and 
Rome fell. Had the great masses of 
the people heeded the advice of their 
day in reference to the culture of 
vetch and clover, that final condition 
of excessive riches among the few 
and extreme poverty of the many 
would never have existed. Instead, 
they would have had more nearly 
“neither riches nor poverty” in all the 
land, but a comfortable living for all. 

Vetch and clover would have saved 
them! Will it save 





ricultural Trium- 
virate and give 
full sway to their 
soil building influ- 
ences. 

Our agriculture, 
like that of Rome, 
is a soil robbery 
system, because we 
are in league with 
only soil robbing 
plants, to the neg- 
lect of the benefi- 
cent soil builders. 

The Roman 
writers in the 
century before 








us, or will history 
repeat itself? 
W. H. BARTON. 
Clemson College, 
S.. G. 





A Successful Crop 
of Hairy Vetch in 
Florida 


OUR years ago 

I bought a 
pound of hairy 
vetch seed and 
planted it in my 








and in the cen- 
tury after Christ 


garden, fertilizing 


Oats and Vetch Make a Wonderful with chicken ma- 
Hay Combination 


nure, and it grew 

















Bur Clover That Made 150 Bushels of Seed per Acre, Farm of Dow Jacks, 
Marianna, Ark. 
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very rank, from three to four feet in 
length. I did not have a farm at that 
time, so I tried to get some farmers 
to try it, but failed. So last year I 
bought four acres of land, and last 
fall I planted one acre of this land to 
vetch. I fertilized it with about 500 
pounds of 10-2-6. 

I broke this land well and harrowed 
the seed in, 30 pounds of vetch anda 
bushel of rye, about the last of Sep- 
tember. I inoculated the seed with 
inoculation that I obtained from the 
Government 


through our county 
agent. I left a small portion uninocu- 
lated, and it was worthless. This 


proves to me that inoculation pays. 
Our State demonstration agent says 
that this crop of vetch is equal to 
half a ton of cottonseed meal as a 
fertilizer. I consider the pasture well 
worth the cost of seed, fertilizer and 
labor. 

I believe that every farmer will do 
well to plant an acre of vetch and try 
it out for himself. I have a neighbor 
that planted the same time I did with 
less fertilizer and did not pasture his, 
and it would have done any man good 
to have seen the fine growth he had 
on that acre of land. I gathered 
branches more than a yard long. 

Vetch can be pastured sooner than 
I pastured mine, I am certain, and I 
believe it is the best winter pasture 
that we can grow here in the South. 
Cold does not bother it. I expect to 
try two acres next year. 

M. N. HERNDON. 

Bristol, Liberty Co., Fla. 





SUCCESS WITH BUR CLOVER IN 
ARKANSAS 


Mr. Ewan Got 700 Sacks of Seed 
From Three Acres, or Over 200 
Bushels an Acre 


| eo years ago I sowed one quar- 
ter of an acre of cotton in bur 
clover, using one bushel of seed. This 
seed was sown in September, after 
picking over the first time. It came 
up to a good stand and by February 
15 entirely covered the ground. Some 
of my other sowing did not turn out 
so well, owing to the way it was put in. 

Last year I sowed three acres of 
good sandy loam after cutting corn in 
August, and this year harvested a 
very large yield of seed and hay. I 
ran the mower over the clover about 
the first of June, raked the hay, beat- 
ing out the seed left in it and hauled 
to the barn, then swept the seed up 
and sacked it. The hay made six 
tons and I saved 700 sacks of seed, 
each sack averaging 30 pounds, or 
about 21,000 pounds of seed, stems 
and dirt. I know there were at least 
700 bushels of seed. 

This land was broken about six 
inches deep, disked, and seed sown 
about three bushels to the acre, and 
harrowed with a drag harrow. At 





has been figured. 
In past centuries 
it was true that 
“The keeping of 
livestock is neces- 
Sary to conserva- 
tion of soil fertili- 
ty.” Today, how- 
ever, the man who 
feeds livestock to 
enrich his soil is 
beginning at the 
wrong end of the 
mule colt to break 
him. The man, 
however, who en- 
riches his. soil 
through the winter 
legumes in order 
that he may eco- 
Nomically produce 
livestock, is going 
at his work in a 
logical order 
which will result in 
the acme of per- 
fection in both soil 
fertility and farm 
economy. Even 
Stable manure, on 
Soils destitute of 






































first I did not think 
the stand was go- 
ing to be good, but 
by March 1 it was 
from two and one- 
half to three feet 
high .and covered 
the ground. 

I have no infor- 


mation as to the 
feeding value of 
the dry stems or 


hay, but I do know 
that my cattle and 
horses are eating 
it and keeping in 
good condition. As 
a grazing crop for 


hogs, cows, and 
horses, it can’t be 
beat. As a green 


crop to turn under 
it is ahead of all 
clovers. 

P. C. EWAN. 


Clarendon, Ark. 





There are two rea- 
sons why some people 
don't mind their own 
business. One is that 


they haven’t any mind, 












humus, will fail us 





Splendid Growth of Crimson Clover, Grown by Miss Lucie T. Webb, Warren Plains, N. C. 


the other, that they 
haven't any business, 
—Harvard Lampoon. 
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SPOTTED BUR CLOVER 





A Wonderful Soil Builder for the 


Southern Farmer—How to Use 


It in Crop Rotations and P astures—Saving Clover Seed 





By A. D. McNair, Little Rock, Ark. 


N THE Gulf States both the spot- 

ted bur clover and the California 

variety are growing wild in many 
places, and are fairly well known. 
The most prominent mark by which 
the former can be distinguished from 
the latter is the black spot in the cen- 
ter of each leaf, which the latter does 
not possess. Sometimes this spot is 
absent where the leaves grow in 
shady places, but as a general rule 
they will be found plainly visible. 
There is very little difference be- 
tween these two kinds of bur clovers, 
but it has been fairly demonstrated 
that the spotted variety is more har- 
dy than the other; that it will stand 
severer winter weather without dy- 
ing. It is probably true that in the 
southern half of the states from Geor- 
gia to Texas the California bur clover 
does very well, but as you go farther 
north, toward the northern limits of 
the cotton region, the spotted variety 
is more reliable. 

Both of these bur clovers are an- 
nual plants. Their season is practi- 
cally the same as the season of win- 
ter oats or wheat. They germinate 
in September or October, make a fair 
growth in the fall and winter, the 
amount of such growth depending of 
course upon the moisture and temp- 
erature, and they come forward rap- 
idly in the spring months, blooming 
in April and May with small yellow 
blooms and ripen about the same 
time, or possibly a few days earlier, 
than winter oats. 

A field of bur clover in April or 
May is a pretty sight. The clover is 
a dark green, betokening health and 
a plentiful supply of nitrogen. The 
roots are abundantly supplied with 
nitrogen-gathering tubercles, which 
often gather in large clusters, indicat- 
ing that this clover is a very good one 
for gathering nitrogen from the air. 

The habit of growth of the bur 
clovers is spreading. Indeed, where 
the stand is thin they are prostrate, 
but where the stand is good the vines 
are forced upward and reach a height 
of a foot to a foot and a half before 
they begin to recline. The stems are 
small and without strensth enough 
to remain in an upright position, but 
on good soil the vines frequently 
grow from two and one-half to four 
feet long. 

The uses of spotted bur clover are 
numerous. It makes an excellent 
winter cover, which is a thing much 
to be desired in the Southern climate. 
It furnishes pasture for cattle, sheep, 
hogs, horses and mules, and is of 
much value as a fertilizer, whether 
turned under green or in a matured 
condition. It is very easily decayed; 
and hence furnishes plant food to the 
subsequent crop without much delay. 
The fact that its stems are soft and 
small is perhaps the reason why it de- 
cays quickly. It has not beenused much 
as a hay plant, and would have to be 
grown with some upright plant like 
wheat, oats or red clover in order to 
cut it satisfactorily. If grown alone 
for hay some of it would lie so flat 
that the mowing machine would run 
over it, but if grown with a fairly 
thick stand of oats or wheat, bur clo- 
ver vines would remain upright and 
the whole could easily be cut for hay. 


As a Volunteer Crop 


NE of the peculiarities of spotted 

bur clover is that when once a 
stand has been obtained and a seed 
crop matured, it will volunteer for 
several years thereafter, even though 
the land be devoted to other crops, 
The seed does not lose its power to 
germinate, even after a number of 
years. Indeed the seed must acquire 
some age before they germinate well, 
and even then do not germinate as 
freely as the seed of other clovers, 
although, this involves another story 
which I will leave for a later article. 


The volunteer habit of bur clover, 
however, is a valuable habit. For in- 
stance, if a seed crop is plowed under 
once in three years one may be sure 
that the clover will come up every 
fall and make a winter cover crop on 
the land. The idea should be to fill 
the ground with an abundance of 
seed by plowing under a _ ripe 
seed crop and then it matters not 
whether the soil is turned one way 
or the other, there will be seed 
enough near the surface to germin- 
ate and make a winter cover crop. 
With the great need of Southern 
farmers for plants that will cover 
their land in winter and prevent both 
leaching and erosion, we may well 
give our attention to all the clovers 
which possess merit in this respect. 
It is not wise to advocate losing the 
use of the land for one entire year 
in order that we may grow something 
to plow under as a fertilizer, but we 
may well plow under a winter annual 
such as bur clover and grow after it 


the land. The stubble may be broken 
and planted to any late crop, but this 
will not prevent the bur clover seed 
volunteering. 


Bur Clover and Bermuda 


UR clover grows well in a Bermu- 

da sod, and if not grazed too close- 
ly will perpetuate itself year after 
year without injuring the Bermuda. 
Some men who have this combina- 
tion are decidedly of the opinion that 
the Bermuda grows better by reason 
of the bur clover growing with it— 
that the latter fertilizes the former. 
The clover furnishes pasture from 
fall until late spring, and then the 
Bermuda furnishes the same for the 
rest of the year. It is true that bur 
clover is not quite as palatable as 
some other clovers, but it is never- 
theless a good pasture. Hogs and 
sheep are particularly fond of it and 
other stock graze on it freely when 
accustomed to it. When livestock 
have access to a number of pasture 
plants, they will eat first the one that 
they like best, and under these cir- 
cumstances some people say that 
their stock will not eat the less palat- 
able plants, but by this method of 
reasoning we can say that stock will 
not eat rye, because if they have ac- 














Crimson Clover 30 Inches High, on 


the same season a late crop, such as 
peas, soy beans, peanuts, corn or oth- 
er late crops. 


Methods of Perpetuating Bur Clover 


OME growers of bur clover have 

been accustomed to use it asa fer- 
tilizer every year to grow cotton or 
corn on the same land, and to perpet- 
uate the clover without sowing more 
seed. In some cases this has been 
done by bedding the clover land for 
cotton or corn and leaving a balk or 
narrow strip unbroken in each middle 
until the seed has ripened thereon. 
In the meantime the cotton or corn is 
planted on the beds and has been 
worked until the bur clover middle 
can be broken out. The seed matures 
in this way, reseeds the land and per- 
petuates the clover. Another method 
of accomplishing the same _ result 
which has come to my notice, al- 
though I am not personally familiar 
with this -method, is that of flat- 
breaking the entire land while the 
clover is in bloom, planting the land 
to eotton or corn and allowing some 
of the clover heads to stick out be- 
tween furrows (much as heads of rye 
or wheat would stick out between 
furrows under the same treatment), 
to mature seed and thus perpetuate 
the clover crop. The writer is of the 
opinion, however, that it would be 
more satisfactory to let the crop ma- 
ture every third year, and plant a 
late crop on the same land. Then we 
may rest assured that the abundant 
supply of bur clover seed which is in 
the ground will volunteer until the 
third year comes around again. Still 
another method of accomplishing the 
same end is to grow bur clover and 
winter oats together and in harvest- 
ing the ripe oats the bur clover seed 
shatters to the ground and reseeds 


Farm of J. R. Williams, Clinton, S. C. 


cess to both rye and barley they will 
eat the barley first and let the rye 
severely alone for the time being. 


The Production of Seed 


POTTED bur clover is a great seed 

producer. It isa very common thing 
for this crop to produce 100 bushels 
of burs per acre, and the writer has 
seen twice this much produced on 
one good acre. This sounds like a 
large story, but it is perfectly true. 
The statement in this form is possibly 
misleading to those who are not ac- 
quainted with the plant. The burs 
are not the seed, but contain the seed, 
and jt is customary with this plant 
to sow the entire burs without at- 
tempting to thresh the seed from 
them. One hundred bushels of burs 
would mean about 300 pounds of seed 
if threshed clean, or the equivalent of 
about five bushels of clean threshed 
clover seed, 

Unfortunately the method of gath- 
ering the seed is crude, which makes 
it fairly high priced. If it were pos~ 
sible to gather the burs by a machine 
method the price might fall to 50 
cents per bushel, where now the price 
is from $1.50 to $2.50 per bushel. The 
present method of gathering is to 
rake the vines out of the way and 
sweep up the shattered burs which 
lie thick over the ground. The writer 
has found it convenient to 
screen for removing the fine 
from the burs before they have le 
the field. Such a screen is shown 
the picture on page 9. The 
es in this screen are an eighth of 
an inch, hence everything coarser 
than an eighth of an inch in diameter 
remains with the burs, but these and 
the straw can be separated by pass- 
ing them through a fanning mill with 
screens. 


use 


mesh- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARME! 


In a later article I will tell of th 
discoveries which I have recently 
made in regard to getting seed to ger 
minate better. This article will be ig 
time for those who wish to sow see@ 
this fall. 





CRIMSON CLOVER EXPERIENCES 


The Crop is Growing in Popularity 
Among Tennessee Farmers 


BELIEVE that for most section 

of the South crimson clover holds 
out the most radiant promise of sos 
redemption to Southern farmers. 
grows after the crop of the prese 
season, and is ready to turn under 
fore the crop of the next season. 
is easily put in, and the seed are nog 
very expensive. You can always eas@ 
ily figure that the pasture that it afe 
fords will more than pay the cost of 
putting in and the seed. If you ex 
pect to get a great deal of pasture i¢ 
pays to put rye with it on mediuag 
land, and barley on good land, og 
wheat either. When using rye p 
about three pecks of rye with 
pounds of crimson clover seed. I be 
lieve that it is very generally accepts 
ed that not less than 12 pounds off 
seed should be sown when alone, an@ 
better 15 pounds. 

I am more enthusiastic over crim» 
son clover as a soil renovator and sof 
protector during the leaching rains of 
winter; but as a hay crop it is mee 
ing with great favor, where properk 
cut and cured. It should be cut fe 
hay when the first of the bloom bes 
gins to turn brown at the bottom, ang 
then it will not “ball” up. 

Here on the soils of Tennessee 
where red clover has been growing 
successfully, it does not seem to rea 
quire inoculation; but I have beeg 
conducting a test on the sandy soils! 
of northeast Mississippi, and I fing 
that it is very essential that it be 
inoculated there. The form used wag 
the pure culture sent out by the Unit 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
and it proved very effective. I hav 
never seen any crimson clover gro 
more luxuriously than it did on the 
sandy soil of northeast Mississippi 
and I believe that there would be n@ 
better slogan than “crimson clover o 
every farm.” 

If you expect to sow in corn or co 
ton, it is absolutely essential that you 
keep the crop well worked until late 
as this enables you to keep dow 
weeds and preserve moisture, whic 
is necessary to a stand. When thesé 
requirements have been met then gé@ 
in about August 15 to September 19 
when a good season is in the ground 
and sow the seed, harrowing them % 
lightly, and unless it turns off exceed 
ingly dry a stand is assured. Whereg 
you expect to follow stubble turn 
early as possible, so as to secure wha 
rainfall there is and to enable thé 
land to firm, and about the same daté 
as above go in and harrow the land 
sow the seed and harrow or brush ig 
the seed. Always cover them, as they 
are liable to die from ligh 
freezes or excessive heat, but do nee 
get too deep. 


less 


Crimson clover is a great crop. Yos 
will make a mistake if you do ne 
plant some this season. Club togeth 
er and order your seed. 

NEELY 


Franklin, Tenn. 


BOWEN. 





Place for Bur Clover on Every Fa 


*PRERE is a place on every fara 
for bur clover. After the grour 
is full of seed they come for severa 
years, even though you farm it i 
corn or cotton, 

I made two corn crops on a b 
clover field, turning under a good 
coat for each crop and then a goo 
stand come up last fall. I let thi 
crop go to seed and now have grouné 
peas if it rains if 
I disked under 11 acre 
and sowed peas, and afte@ 
that wet spell in September I cuff 
peas and had stand of clover when 
cut them. H. T. MITCHELL, 

Tilton, Ark. 


disked ready for 
time 
last year 


to sow 
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[ SAVING THE CLOVER SEED 





SHOULD WE SAVE CRIMSON 
CLOVER SEED? 


By All Means, if Enough Is Crown to 
Justify the Purchase of a Clover 
Huller 


HAVE a patch of crimson clover 

on three-fourths of an acre from 
two to eight inches high, just ready 
to be turned under. Should I realize 
better profit by turning under at 
once, or after letting it make seed, 
and gather seed by hand? I am afraid 
the gathering of seed by hand would 
be a tedious and laborious task. 
Would like your views.” Ss 

Chambers County, Ala. 


Answer by J. F. Duggar.—Crimson 
clover makes such a large yield of 
seed, and the seed crop is so certain 
where a successful growth of the 
plant has been made that I think 
the course advisable for you is to 
save seed from the three-fourth acre 
patch. 

Whether this course will give you 
as much direct profit as would plow- 


with a mower, they should be left on 
the ground long enough to avoid 
heating after being stored in the barn. 
The storage place should, if possible, 
have a tight floor, so that all seed ac- 
cidently shattered may be saved. The 
handling of the crop outdoors should 
be chiefly in the morning when there 
would be less shattering of the seed. 
The wooden flail will answer for 
small amounts of crimson clover, es- 
pecially if the plants are cut by a 
binder or self-rake reaper, but it 
will be much more satisfactory to 
run the clover through a= grain 
thresher. Both of these methods 
would leave the clover seed in the 
hull, a condition in which it occupies 
much space but germinates fully as 
well as in the hulled out condition. 
You would not be justified in buy- 
ing a clover-huller attachment for 
threshing machine where very small 
areas are to be gathered, but I think 
that such an attachment would be 
advisable for one who saves large 
amounts of crimson clover seed. 
While I have never tried tramping 
out American clover with horses on 














Screen for Separating Trash and Dirt From Bur Ciover Seed, Farm of C. Be 
Thomas, Alexander, Ark. 


ing under the entire crop will depend 
on a multitude of conditions. 

Since you have no labor saving ma- 
chinery for saving crimson clover 
seed, I would not advise you to at- 
tempt the saving of seed if your 
question applied to any large area. 
For large areas you would need the 
use of at least a common threshing 
machine in which certain slight 
changes are made in the speed, etc., 
while running through crimson clo- 
ver. 

However, I think that you can pro- 
fitably save seed 


a barn door, I think it quite probable 
that this might be practicable, as is 
occasionally done with cowpeas and 
soy beans, taking care that the ma- 
terial thus to be tramped out by 
horses led over it is in a very dry 
condition, spread in an even, large 
layer, and frequently stirred with 
pitchforks. 

You are correct regarding the sav- 
ing of crimson clover by stripping as 
being too tedious for general use, ex- 
cept perhaps on a small fraction of 
an acre. 





Saves His Crimson 
Clover Seed 


BEGAN in the fall 

of 1911 with one 
sack of inoculating 
soil from the late W. 
E. Sistrunk’s planta- 
tion, the orfginal plot 
containing about 300 
square yards. In the 
fall of 1912, from one- 
third this plot, I in- 
oculated 20 acres, 
using 2,000 pounds of 











soil per acre and 15 
pounds of seed, which 
insured me a_ good 
stand. The clover was in full bloom 
by April 20, 1913, at a height of two 
feet. Land was then prepared for 
cotton. 

[ ran disk harrow, turned with 
two-horse plow, used section harrow, 
and laid off rows with disk harrow, 
putting in 250 pounds of phosphate 
and potash, then planted. Cotton 
came up in few days, growing, and 
never stopped until frost killed it. 
This cotton withstood the drouth bet- 
ter than any other, making with $2 
less fertilizer, $12 worth of cotton 
more per acre. 

In the fall of 1913, I planted 102 
acres to clover, 20 acres of which was 
white-blooming crimson, same being 
about three weeks later blooming 
than crimson clover, but larger 
growth. I now have this land planted 
in corn, peas and cotton, fertilized 
with 600 pounds of ground rock phos- 
phate per acre, which is very cheap, 
and know I don’t need any nitrogen. 
Clover makes pale red land chocolate 
color, makes all soils darker, keeps 
soil from running together, makes 
good hay, draws money from the air 
in the form of nitrogen while you 
sleep, and admiration from all passers 
by. 

In five years from now every good 
farmer will plant clover in his rota- 
tion. The ones who do not will be 
soil robbers and not farmers. I in- 
tend to plant 100 acres of clover each 
year, harvesting at least half for seed, 
then peas behind same. I purchased 
a Farquhar Vibrator Separator, which 
will thresh 25 bushels of clover seed 
per day, or 1,000 bushels of oats. It 
also threshes peas, wheat, barley, etc. 
As I didn’t know how to handle clover 
for seed, this year I cut but a few 
acres and threshed out 30 bushels, or 
about five bushels per acre. I cut 
with mower, raked in windrows, and 
let lie until well cured. Will have 
seed for sale another year. 

It only costs about $1.25 per acre 
to seed crimson clover, and I don’t 
see why all can’t plant some each 
year. Any one who wishes a sack of 
soil for inoculation to begin may get 
it free at my place, or f. o. b. Mont- 
gomery, and freight on soil can’t be 
much. If you have the soil, use it; 
but use Farmogerm rather than do 
without. A. C. HARRINGTON, 

Clover Crest Farm. 

Montgomery, Ala. 


Threshing Crimson Clover Seed, Farm of A. C. 
Harrington, Montgomery, Ala. 


CRIMSON CLOVER OUR GREAT- 
EST SOIL BUILDER 


Fourth Prize Letter 


HILE crimson clover has been 

grown quite successfully and ex- 
tensively in Virginia, North Carolina 
and Tennessee, yet there are certain 
sections of each State where it does 
not receive one-half the attention it 
deserves. 


It is but naturally supposed that all 
land left bare at any season of the 
year is bound to lose fertility from 
the heavy washing rains carrying 
away the plant food in the soil, and 
especially is this true here in the 
South. While crops are growing, 
plant food is retained or held; there- 
fore furnishing fertility. So particu- 
lar care should be taken to see that 
no fields are left bare during the 
winter if it possibly can be avoided. 
Of course there are some sections of 
the country where it is too cold to 
grow a cover crop during the winter, 
and there the ground is generally 
covered with snow, which furnishes 
protection, and also adds fertility to 
the soil to a certain extent. 

I have found from experience that 
crimson clover is a better cover crop 
than any other; furnishing better 
protection, best winter and early 
spring grazing, and the best crop ta 
turn under ina green state for soil im- 
provement. In preparing for the corn 
crop, I find crimson clover of great 
value, as it enables the farmer to 
grow a good crop of corn without so 
much expense of purchasing commer- 
cial fertilizers. Irish potatoes also do 
well after a crimson clover fallow. In 
fact, I have found out that most any 
crop will thrive well and be profitable 
where clover has been grown for sev- 
eral years in succession and turned 
under in a green state. 

The best time for this work is just 
after it heads out. This furnishes 
what we call a green manure crop, 
which largely increases the fertility 
of the soil; and at the same time 
keeps the: soil always mellow and 
loose, so that crops are bound to 
grow off rapidly. This crop is no 
doubt the greatest soil builder that 
can be grown by Southern farmers of 
the present day. Land that will not 
produce more than 12 to 15 bushels 
of corn per acre can be easily brought 





from the three- 
fourths acre patch, 
even by very crude 
methods. I should 
advise, if possible, 
that the nearly 
mature clover be 
Cut with either a 
rain binder or 
With a self-rake 
reaper, few or 
which latter ma- 
chines are now 
used. Both of these 
machines harvest 
the plant in such 
a way that the 
heads are all to- 
gether, and hence 
More easily beaten 
out by a flail than 
if cut by a mowing 
Machine, 
Whether the 
Plants are cut with 





up to produce 
twice that amount 
in two or three 
years by using it 
propertly, as I 
know from experi- 
ence. 

Several years 
ago I had a piece 
of land of about 
five acres or more, 
which would not 
produce more than 
two and one-half 
barrels of corn per 
acre. I seeded it 
to crimson clover 
three years in suc- 
cession and plow- 
ed it under the 
latter part of May, 
then planted to 
corn; and the 
third year it made 
over five barrels 





these machines or 


Neighbors Coéperatively Harvesting Bur Clover Seed, Farm of H. T. Mitchell, Tilton, Ark. 





per acre. 


W. H. HARRISON 
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CRADDOCK TERRY iae 


It Looks Good 
To Me! 


HAT’s what you 
will say if you 
buy a pair of 
our shoes, and our 
Trade-Mark—the 
Long Wear Bell— 
is your guarantee 
that the shoe is as 
good as it looks. 


Don’t be deceived | 
Looks are only skin 
deep, but remember 
that shoes bearing 
our Trade-Mark 
wear longer than 
other shoes. 


Manufactu~ed by 


CRADDOCK-TERRY 
COMPANY 


Lynchburg, Va. 

















































Everywhere 
on the Farm 


there are fascinating subjects 
for your Kodak=the harvest 
scene, old “Shep” driving 
home the cows, the ¢alf but- 
ting his pail of milk, the in- 
timate home scenes of every- 
day life and the good times 
with the children and even 
home portraits—all of these 
have a value that cannot be 
estimated. Every picture 
tells a story that you will 
always be glad to recall. 
Kodaks $6.00 and up. 
Brownies $1.00 to $12.00. 


Ask your dealer for illustrated catalogue, 
or we will mail it free. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
435 State Street, Rocnester, N. Y. 
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Our Farm Women 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 








FOOD FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 





Children Should No More Eat The 
Same Food Than Wear the Clothes 
of Their Elders 


N SPITE of the fact that I may re- 
peat myself, it seems wise to have 
another short article on the feeding 
of children. It appears to me that we 
women should have reached the place 
where we would not say “I give just a 
little of each thing I eat to baby and 
he is doing fine; however he is covers 
ed with a rash, what is the matter?’ 
If we do not know, let us study 
enough about our own construction 
to learn that children’s stomachs are 
not as strong as those of grown peo- 
ple and that our baby son should not 
attempt to digest the same food as 
father any more than he should try 
to wear his trousers. 

A man would not think of putting 
sand through his cream separator, but 
his wife will often send tastes of 
beets and potatoes and gravy and 
other things far worse than sand, 
which does not ferment, through a 


baby’s intestinal tract. Yet a child’s 
digestive organs are more delicate in 
mechanism than any watch ever 
made; its linings finer than the soft- 
est silk, its tiny blood vessels and 
nerves more fragile than the spider’s 
thread. 

Can the baby that is fed these 
things but keep alive until such time 
as it can fend for itself, then may 
the instinct of self-perservation come 
into play. Otherwise it is disaster. 
Never, however can the digestive or- 
gans fully regain their vigor. As 
proof of this look at the men and 
women who should be in the prime of 
adult perfection and yet are lean, bil- 
ious specimens of an impaired diges- 
tive tract. 

And mothers say again, 
should I feed my baby? She doesn’t 
like milk.” And the answer is “why 
feed her milk of course. The baby 
wants the fire, you do not gratify her 
mistaken judgment do you?” 

When a man is paying the penalty 
of unwise feeding by having all 
wholesome food repellant to him, do 
we say he does not like meat, milk, 
eggs and vegetables? Yet that is just 
what we do about the child who re- 
fuses milk for a day or two. We do 
not feed the man on olives and sour 
pickles forever because he craved 
them for a day or so but we will com- 
placently assume that the child will 
never again care for milk because it 
is refused for a period. Make up 
your mind to this, milk is the foo< 
for little children and the Maker cf 
all things knew what He was about 
when he made it so. Had it been in- 
tended that the infant should eat 


“what 





solid food at birth it would doubtless 


have been provided with teeth and 
the instinct to chew instead of with 
sucking muscles and the instinct to 
suck. Don’t try to improve on nature. 
If you feel that the child is abnormal 
in this respect and really cannot di- 
gest milk then call the best physician 
you can get and adhere religiously to 
his advice. 

Milk is the best food for children of 
all ages during health; it contains 
everything necessary for a_ child’s 
growth in a form most easily assimil- 
ated. If mother’s milk does not suf- 
fice and very often it does not, then 
seek advice as to how to modify cow’s 
milk. 

If you feel that the milk may not 
be absolutely clean then pasteurize 
it; that is, kill certain germs in it by 
bringing it to simmering heat (155 de- 
grees to 165 degrees Fahrenheit) and 
keeping it there for twenty minutes. 
Boil but do not wipe all vessels with 
which it comes in contact. 

Every child should havé at least a 
quart of milk a day. When the child’s 
teeth come this may be given partly 
in puddings, cereals, cream soups, or 


HOME-MADE DINER WAGON 





vegetables and not all as a beverage, 

Haven’t you. heard mothers say, 
“baby doesn’t like milk” right before 
the little tot’s face, and however the 
child might have felt about milk be- 
fore, being a creature of suggested 
impulses, she promply declines to like 
it thereafter. 

When baby refuses milk let her go 
without it. Do not urge it. Give no 
other food however except pure 
water, rice or barley water or broth. 
Start her gently with the use of mill 
again just as you would after an at- 
tack of bowel trouble according to 
the method outlined some weeks ago. 

Baby’s distaste can usually be trac- 
ed to a feeding of milk that was sour, 
too rich in fat, had been sweetened 
or given too frequently or in too 
great amounts. 

Children under eight years of age 
are better for not being allowed to 
eat with the family, especially if 
there are working men who require 
heavy, strong food. This can be man- 
aged in many houses with very little 
trouble, in fact with lass trouble 
than is occasioned by the care of the 
child made irritable by impaired di- 
gestion. This is especially true of the 
evening meal. The excellent digest- 
ion of the English as a people is part- 
ly attributed to the fact that it is 
their custom to 
their simple meal before their elders 
sit down and then give them that per- 
iod for play in which the adults are 
eating. Children gain in avoidance 
of unsuitable food and the parents in 
unfretted nerves and peaceful con- 
versation, 

Following is an excellent article 
from The Journal of Home Econom- 


give the childrer 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ics, about the food for children be. 
yond the age of infancy: 

“A dish of cereal cooked three 
hours should be given every day, pre- 
ferably without sugar. Cereals made 
from the whole grain, such as rolled 


oats and rolled wheat, are better 
body-biMlders than those with the 
bran removed, such as farina, ete, 
Eggs, fruit, and fresh vegetables 


should form a part of every day’s 
food. 

“Do not give meat to children un- 
der eight years 5f age if eggs and 
milk can be liberally provided. For 
the older children choose meat cook- 
ed without fat, as beefsteak, roast 
beef, or mutton, chicken, fish free 
from fat, such as halibut, haddock, 
cod. Do not allow children to eat 
candy between meals. A small piece 
of pure candy or sweet chocolate may 
be allowed the older children with 
dessert for dinner. If children show 
a distaste for milk, cereals and 
other plain food, cut down the 
supply of sweets and other high- 
ly flavored food. The cultivation 
of a rational appetite is an important 
part of the training of children. 

“Never give fried food, pastry, hot 
bread, fresh rolls, or any cake except 
plain cookies, gingerbread, or sponge 
cake, and these latter only to older 
children in limited quantity. Syrups, 
preserves and nuts (unless ground to 
a paste) should not be given to chil- 
dren under five years old, and to chil- 
dren under ten only sparingly. Allow 
no tea, coffee, chocolate, beer, lemon- 
ade or soda water. Children over six 
may drink weak cocoa or cocoa shells 
occasionally, making the beverage 
with milk. 

Meals for One Day 


“Breakfast: 7:30 a.m.— 


Oatmeal mush, 0.8 oz. dry cereals; 
Milk, 14% cups; 
Stale bread, 1 slice; 


Orange juice, 4 
“Lunch: 11 a.m.— 

Milk, 1 cup; 

Stale bread, 1 slice; 

Butter, 1 teaspoon, 
“Dinner: 1 p.m.— 

3aked potato, 1; 

Boiled onion (mashed), 1; 

Bread and butter, 1; 

3aked apple, 1; 

Milk to drink, 1 cup. 
“Supper: 5:30 pm.— 

Boiled rice, 1 cup; 

Milk, % cup; 

Bread and butter, 1 slice. 


tablespoons, 


“Substitutes or additions for rolled 
oats or rice, other cereals, such as 
rolled wheat, wheaten grits, farina, 
hominy and corn meal. For Orange 
juice and baked apples: Prune pulp 
or apple sauce. For onions: Spin- 
ach, strained peas, stewed celery, car- 
rots, or cauliflower tips. 

“An egg may be added every day, 
and should be included at least two 
or three times a week. 





Mother at the Dining Table 


LREADY the letters are coming if 

from women, each telling me that 
her individual home is different from 
all others: that for her to remain 
seated during a whole meal is impos- 
sible. 

Listen to me folks! I’m _ not 
talking theory. Try it and see. Many 
a woman is old before her time be- 
cause she never takes her meal hout. 
Like the dog and cat she eats what is 
left. No wonder she has nervous in- 
digestion. I am glad to be open to 
reason but it is hard to believe that 
yours is a household so strange, 80 
unusual, that it canmot conform t@ 
those customs which dignify the hou 
of eating. 

Last week I had the evening meal 
at the home of a woman who does all 
her own work and has many social 
duties also. There were three extfa 
guests making a large number to be 
served. The head of the house oarv 
ed, I was pressed into service {0 
place some of each vegetable on each 
plate as it was passed to me and the 
hostess poured tea with the bowl, 
pitcher and teapot on a tray before 
her. 

Beside her sat a dinner wagon (0 
which the plates were removed an 
from which the salad, and later, des 
sert, was taken. 

Most unusual of all was this; aftet 
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Save Money Now 
Ona STEEL Roof! 


When you lay an Edwards Steel 
Shingle Roof you not only save 
big money on the first cost, but 
you save far more in years to 
come in not having to repair, 
repaint and reshingle every lit- 
tle while. Right now we are 
quoting amazingly low prices, 
direct from the factory, freight 

repaid, on Edwards famous 
Steel Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
gated—all kinds of stcel galva- 
nized roofing. Write at once 
for special summer prices. 


Cheaper Than Wood 
Edwards Stesl Shingles cost 

the price of wood and last 

times as long. Never rot, rust, 
leak or catch fire. Edwards Steel 
Shingles are stamped in big 
sheets, then dipped in molten 
zinc—edges heavily galvanized 
Holds roof firmly; prevents —no chanee for rust or cor- 
buckling in heavy winds. rosion. Outlast the house itself, 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


come in sheets of 100 or more. As easy to lay as a carpet. 
Put on right over old shingles or sheathing, with only ham- 
mer and nails. $10,000 Guarantee Bond against lightning. 
Safer than wood because STEEL won't burn. We pay freight. 

+ and Sample Steel Shingle 
WRITE! Big Free Book sentif you mail a postal. 
Let us tell you how to test galvanized roofing=it is dol- 
larsin your pocket. Give size of roof if you can. (159) 






Edges and Nail Holes 
Can Never Rust 
This is Edwards’ patented 
Interlock. Nailsare driven 
through under layer of 
metalonly. Then the over- 
lap slides over. Everything 


covered tight. No leaks. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. COMPANY 
824-874 Lock Streot. Cincinnati, Ohlo 
v' \ 
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NOT SOLD UNDER 
ANY OTHER NAME. 


AUTOMATIC LiFT Drop - HEAD. 


















The cheapest in the end because of superior 
wearing qualities. Repair expense has been 
eliminated by excellent workmanship and 
best material. The first cost is the last. 


NO OTHER LIKEIT, NO OTHER AS GOOD. 


WARRANTED FOR ALL TIME. 

When you buy a “NEW HOME” you 
buy the CERTAINTY of permanent effie 
ciency and QUALITY, Write us before 
you purchase any other. The time to take 
advice is before you purchase, 


The New Home Sewing Machine Company, 
ORANGE, MASS. Dept. F 


Adler’s 


Famous No Money 
Down—Free Trial 


Adler er 


Organ 
ait nit 


Clemence 











My Remarkable Offer 
Breaks all Sales Records 
—Banishes Competition 9 
Send today for my Free 
Organ Catalog—learn how 
4 can have World’s Best § 
‘gan — winner of hi ‘ H 
rize at St. Louis World’s “S83: = 
&ir—also winner of Gold Medal at National 
Conservation Exposition, 1913, Knoxville—sent 
FREE home, without paying a cent down, for a 
Send no money. Haveit a 
FREE 30 Day Trial month free. If you want 
» then pay me in 
small amounts as convenient. Small Easy Payments 
No Interest—No Collectors. —No Burden To You 
80-year Guarantec. I save you $48.75, because I sell 
‘rect from $1,000,000 Adler Organ Factory (greatest 
existence) wiping out all in-between profits. 
37 Cc. L. ADLER, Pres, ADLER ORGAN CO., 
752 W. Chestnut Street Louisville, Ky. 


en 
HARVESTER with binder at- 
tachment, cuts and throws in 
iles on harvester or winrows, 
an and horse cut and shock 
equalto acornbinder Soldin 
Price onty $20 00 


. every state 
wen fodder binder. J.D. Borne, Haswel!, Colo., writes: 
our corn harvesteri s allyou claim fori t ; cut, ti 
shocked 65 acres milo, cane and corn lastyear.”* 
€stimonials and catalog free, showing pictures of har 
Vester. Address PROCESS MFG.CO., Salina, Kanas 



























‘OME sings of the lily, and daisy and 
rose, 
And the pansies and pinks that the 
summertime throws 
In the green grassy lap of the medder 
that lays 
Blinkin’ up at the skies through the sun- 
shiny days; 
But what is the lily and all of the rest 
Of the flowers, to a man with a hart in 
his breast 
That was dipped brimmin’ full of the 
honey and dew 
Of the sweet clover blossoms his baby- 


hood knew? 


I never set eyes on a clover field now, 
Er fool round @ stable, er climb in the 
mow, 

my childhood comes 
clear and as plane 

As the smell of the clover I’m sniffin’ 


again 


But back jest as 





THE CLOVER 





And I wunder away in a barefooted 
dream, 

Whare I tangle my toes in the blossoms 
that gleam 

With the dew of the dawn of the morn- 
ing of love 

Ere it wept o’er the graves that I’m 
weepin’ above. 

And so I love clover—it seems like a 
part 

Of the sacredest sorrows and joys of my 

hart 


it blossoms, oh, there let 
me bow 
And thank the 


him now; 


good God as I’m thankin’ 


And I pray to Him still for the stren’th 
when I die, 

To go out in the clover and tell it good- 
bye, 

And lovin’ly nestle my face to its bloom 

While my soul slips away on a breth of 


perfume, —James Whitcomb Riley, 








we had finished and were talking as 
people often do after a meal, she pro- 
duced from beside her a blue bowl of 
hot soapy water which she sat on the 
tea tray before her and while she 
took part in the conversation she 
washed and wiped her silver and 
glasses. 

This may not be conventional but 
it was sensible and she used her head 
to save her heels later. Moreover we 
all admired her for it. 

We are giving this week a picture 
of a home-made dinner wagon. If you 
make one be sure to get ball-bearing 
casters. 





Suggestions for August 


O NOT neglect to put up some 
particularly fine fruit and vegeta- 
bles in clear glass jars of uniform 
size that you may get the first prize 
at the fair next fall. 

ee 

The pickles and jams and marma- 
lades you spend energy and minutes 
on now will save ten times the 
strength and time next winter, to say 
nothing of the lessened o1 minus doc- 
tor’s bills. 

a 

Laying by time is: upon us so do not 
fail to 14% by a supply of happy recol- 
lections' of camp meetings, picnics, 
church festivals, and other jaunts. 
For a genuinely happy memory com- 
mend me to the day that we take the 
old horse and a fine basket of sand- 
wiches and deviled eggs, and pickled 
beets and lemonade and just the fam- 
ily and have dinner up the river. In 
the morning prayer promise that not 
one word of irritability nor criticism 
shall pass the lips of any member of 
the family during the day, and let ev- 
ening bring the prayer of gratitude. 
Let the girls get the lunch ready 
while the boys attend to the horse, 
and do not forget to take an extra 
pillow or two for mother and father. 

* 

Laying by time also means laying 
by a good, clean, mended curtained 
school house to be ready for the boys 
and girls next fall. Would a thimble 
party where the men paid something 
for a box of dinner and the privilege 
of having the curtains in the school 
house windows, not be a_ good 
scheme? The women could make the 
curtains and superintend the hanging. 


Prizes might be offered to the boy | 


and girl who could show the most 
shining and spotless window. If you 
have never tried this as a mirth pro- 
voking game you have missed some- 
thing. 
ae ee 

A melon party is very appropriate 
just now. Especiztly if the United 
Farm Women need money for any- 
thing, particularly a reference library. 
A man cheerfully pays a nickel for a 
slice of watermelon, even though the 


melon may have been contributed 
from his own garden. 
kK OX 


It is about time to put down your 
winter eggs. Therefore, be certain 
you have your supply of liquid glass, 
or whatever you-may prefer to use 
for the purpose. 

* 


* 
Now is the time to plant the fall 
garden, especially lettuce, celery, 


spinach, kale, and to put in the second 


planting of such vegetables as beets 
and carrots. As you sit resting these 
afternoons, read your seed catalogue 
and make a list of bulbs and peren- 
nials which are to be planted next 
month. By ordering early you not 
only get better bulbs but you have 
the foxglove, larkspur, etc., ready to 
plant when ground and weather are 
best. 
a ee 

Do not stand over the stove cook- 
ing watermelon rind, citron, Kieffer 
pears, and various marmalades. Let 
them cook on the fireless cooker, 
Start and end their cooking over the 
flame. 

* ok x 

Mosquitoes are getting bad now, 
if they exist at all in your neighbor- 
hood. Therefore, if you do not want 
a new crop of malaria, drain the stag- 
nant pool to dry out and destroy their 
eggs. Let no underbrush grow be- 
tween it and the house that the pests 
may creep to you in its shelter like a 
thief in the night. Put a few spoon- 
fuls of kerosene in the rain barrel to 
prevent the wrigglers from breathing 
and maturing into mosquitoes. And 
if you simply will throw the dish- 
water out the kitchen door then plant 
sunflowers in the same spot of earth. 
They absorb much moisture and will 


(11) 839 


do something toward keeping it from 
being a hatching place for mosqui- 
toes. 

* *k x 

Do not cut down the mulberry 

trees unless necessary. You have no- 
ticed how the chickens and turkeys 
and geese and ducks will walk up hill 
and down dale to feast on the berries. 

LS 

Keep in mind the day of the Wom- 

en’s Institutes and attend. You will 
not learn anything bad. You may 
even find how to make your favorite 
patent medicine for two cents a gal- 
lon when you have been paying a dol- 
lar an ounce for it. You may learn 
how to prevent diphtheria and mala- 
ria, and to make butter and ham that 
will bring 35 cents a pound. It is 
even possible that you will be taught 
an easy and sure method of making 
light bread, how to save washing and 
ironing and a few other trifles. Try 
it. Go this once if you never do it 
again. If you don’t need to know 
anything more, go and prove to your- 
self that you really have all the 
knowledge there is. Then be unself- 
ish enough to share it with the In- 
stitute workers. They are glad of 
your help and will be delighted to 
meet you. 

* Ox 


Would it be culpable to suggest that 
the serenity of this laying-by period 
be disturbed by the sound of the saws 
and axes of the men, cutting down a 
few trees to dry and be hauled later? 
You housewives who have spent the 
fall making fires, or trying to, with 
wood that stewed and kindling that 
hissed and finally resorted to the pile 
of corn cobs, will give heartfelt ap- 
proval to this suggestion. Did I hear 
some one say that fall and winter is 
the time to cut and haul wood? Right 
you are. Do you not remember 
though how last fall and the fall be- 
fgre, you could not spare the horses 
nor the men, for the crop had to be 
gathered and sold, and when winter 
came the weather was bad and the 
roads were worse and you and the 
horses were plum tired out? 
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Drinks 


se, 


—it answers every beverage 
requirement-—vim, vigor, re- 
freshment, wholesomeness, 


It will satisfy you. 


Demand the genuine 
by full name— 
Nicknames encourage 
substitution. 


THE Coca-Coia Co., Attanta, Ga, 





_ Acetylene 


You housewives in the country who 
labor over hot stoves cooking big meals 
for hungry families—how would you like 
this convenience, which every city 
woman enjoys? 


How would you like to do your cook- 
ing on a gas range? 


How would you like to turn on your 
gas with a twist of your wrist—turn it 
up or down just as hot as you want it. 


If you have ever been in a city kitchen 
you know how much such a range will 
shorten your cooking hours and relieve 
you of the trouble and work of handling 
kindling, coal and ashes. 


You also know what pleasure and com- 
fort your household will derive from 
brilliant Acetylene lights throughout your 
house and barns. To date this conven- 








Ranges For Quick Cooking 
In Country Kitchens 


ience — Acetylene for Lighting — Acety- 
lene for Cooking—has been supplied to 
over 250,000 country homes. 


Pilot Acetylene generators are today 
the most widely sold light and fuel plants 
in the world, 

The Pilot is extremely simple to operate, You 
simply fill the generator with water and Union 
Carbide about once a month. The machine then 
works automatically without further attention. 

It feeds the gas it makes—genuine Acetylene 
—direct to your kitchen range, and to station- 
ary light fixtures, yielding handsome, brilliant, 
white light throughout your house and all the 
barns and outbuildings as well. 

For full information, estimates, etc., address 


Oxweld Acetylene Company 
Western Factory 
3616 Jasper Place, Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Factory 
662 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. & 




























































































































































ITHERN FARM. GAZETTE 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads It or not.” 
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ROGRESSIVE farmers all over North Carolina 

should begin making plans at once to come and 
bring their wives to the big State Farmers’ Con- 
vention, to be held in Raleigh August 25-27. An 
unusually fine program has been prepared and we 
hope to publish it in full next week. Come and 
bring your neighbors. 





GAIN we insist on early preparations for win- 

ter pastures. If the winter is severe or excess- 
ively wet the winter pastures cannot be used to 
the same advantage; but the cereals and rape, on 
rich land, sowed early on well prepared land will 
pay as cover crops even if only a small amount of 
pasturage is secured. On the other hand, if the 
winter proves favorable a large part of the winter 
feed of livestock may be obtained from pasturage. 
But to get good pasturage in the late fall and win- 
ter early seeding is essential. 





T’S a mighty good plan for farmers not only to 

insure their houses, furniture and stock, but 
their lives a’s well. Really, Brother Farmer, isn’t 
it wrong for you to leave your wife in danger of 
having to make a slave of herself in order to sup- 
port the family if you should die, when you know 
that a small amount set aside each year for paying 
insurance premiums would insure safety- for her 
and an education for your children? The annuity 
plan—a payment of so much each year through a 
term of years—is often the best form of policy to 
take out. 





F I HAD a farm in eastern North Carolina,” said 

Mr. R. W. Collett, Assistant Director of Test 
Farms, last week, “I should be inclined just to put 
it in bur clover and let it do the work for me. On 
the Edgecombe Test Farm we have just harvested 
4,000 bushels of seed from thirty acres, and the 
seed are worth $1 a bushel. Moreover, half these 
thirty acres was in pecan orchard, and the cost of 
getting the seed ready was less per bushel than at 
the Pender farm, where, I recall, we recently got 
out 180 bushels for $23. A farmer whose land ad- 
joins the Edgecombe farm gave $400 for the priv- 
ilege of harvesting the seed from a little over ten 
acres. That is pretty good profit.” 





HE attitude of the demonstration agent and 

the farmer toward either should be one of 
mutual codperation and help, rather than merely 
one of giving and taking advice. A county agent 
who is wide-awake and efficient can learn some- 
thing from practically every farmer he comes in 
contact with, and absorbing such information and 
passing it on should be a part of his business. On 
this point the Farm Management Monthly well 
says: 

“A number of county agents frequently 
speak of advising farmers on various subjects. 
This giving of advice needs to be done with 
great circumspection. Usually it is better to 
‘consult’ with a farmer about a crop or any 
other subject than to ‘advise’ him. The agent 
is not the superior of the farmer, but his fel- 
low-student and fellow-worker.” 





N MANY sections of the South the early corn 

crop was much injured by dry weather. In some 
sections this dry weather continued so that the 
full acreage of cowpeas, soy beans and sorghum 
needed to help out the short corn crop was not 
planted. This means a great scarcity of feed for 
such sections and there is now only one way of 
repairing the loss and this can only be made par- 
tially effective. An abundance of good grazing 
this fall and winter when the land is dry enough 
to be pastured will save feed for making next 
year’s crop. A good early hay crop of oats and 
vetch or oats and crimson clover, or crimson clo- 
ver alone will save many doflars if feeds must 
otherwise be purchased. If, however, we are to 
have rape, oats, wheat, barley and rye to graze 
this fall and winter and bur and crimson clover, 
and these cereals to graze next spring or to make 
into hay, no time should be lost in getting the land 


ready for them. Early preparation of the land 
will be the best insurance against failure to get a 
stand because of dry weather, and early seeding 
with a liberal use of seed will give more grazing 
and give it earlier. We have three chances 
for making feed in this country, and it is seldom 
indeed that all fail unless we ourselves fail to do 
our part. An early spring-sowed or summer crop; 
a summer-sowed or fall crop; and a fall-sowed or 
early spring crop. Those few who have done their 
part and missed the first two crops still have a 
chance to partially repair the loss if they get 
plenty of fall and winter-grazing and an early 
spring hay crop. 





This Week’s Progressive Farmer 





INTER soil-building crops should be a topic 
of major importance with Southern farmers 
just now, and we feel that in this, our Clo- 
ver-Vetch Special, we are carrying information 
that will be worth much to our readers. After all, 
farming is a business—an enterprise that should 
be carefully organized and conducted for the 
realization of profits, and to make it such it is 
necessary that we reduce our costs of production. 
This may be done by increasing yields without 
correspondingly increasing expenses, and this, in 
turn, can be accomplished most surely and cer- 
tainly by growing the clovers and vetches that all 
winter long work for us, storing up plant food for 
the crops that are to follow. 
* Ok OK 

We.believe in concentration on a few good 
things, rather than scattering our fire and talking 
a little about many things. For this reason, sim- 
ply because we know they will succeed in all parts 
of The Progressive Farmer territory, we are this 
week stressing the merits of bur and crimson clo- 
vers and vetch. To be without these great crops 
indicates that we either do not know what they 
mean to us, our soils, and our bank accounts, or 
that we are simply indifferent to our opportunities. 

oa o& 

Inoculation has been one of the stumbling blocks 
that has kept many of us from growing the clovers 
and vetches. The term itself sounds a little bit 
technical and complicated, but the process of in- 
oculation is simple. Progressive Farmer readers 
will find this matter fully explained in this issue, 
and, if you are not entirely certain as to why in- 
oculation is necessary and how to do it, be sure to 
read the article on page 19. 

x Ok OF 

When we think of the tremendous importance 
bur clover is in future to be to Southern farmers 
it seems a pity that knowledge concerning its 
value has not in the past been given widespread 
publicity. For a crop that is excellent for winter 
grazing, that adds from ten to twenty dollars’ 
worth of fertilizer to each acre, and that reseeds 
itself perpetually—for such a crop to have gone 
unheralded so long seems a pity. However, in 
future we are determined that folks who read The 
Progressive Farmer shall know of its greatness, 
As a starter, be sure to read what Mr. McNair and 
others say of it in this week’s issue. 





The Saving That Will Come From Feeding 
Cottonseed Meal to Horses and Mules 


ORTH Carolina, according to the census of 
1910, had 341,879 mules and horses. If each 
of these received two pounds of cottonseed 
meal a day for 250 days in the year, they would 
consume 85,000 tons of cottonseed meal a year. It 
has been proved that cottonseed meal is worth 
more than it costs, as a feed, and also that three- 
fourths of its original fertilizer value can be easily 
saved in the manure. If the manure from feeding 
a ton of cottonseed meal is worth $22.50, and it is 
unless we are paying too much for fertilizers, then 
the profit on feeding every horse and mule in 
North Carolina two pounds of cottonseed meal a 
day for 250 days out of each year would amount to 
$1,912,500 above what we now get for these 85,000 
tons of meal used direct as fertilizer or sent out of 
the State to enrich the soils of other sections. 
But this is not all the profit that would come to 
North Carolina, for her horses and mules would do 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


better and there would be 170,000,000 pounds of corn 
saved. Two pounds of meal in the usual corn ration 
will permit four pounds of corn to be taken out. 
Two pounds of corn will pay for the cottonseed 
meal and the balance of the corn, 170,000,000 pounds 
or 3,035,714 bushels at seventy-five cents a bushel is 
worth $2,276,785.50. This amount added to the ma- 
nurial value of cottonseed meal fed, makes a total 
gain of $4,189,285.50 which will come to North Caro- 
lina when she allows intelligence to take the place 
of prejudice in the feeding of her horses and mules. 
Someone is sure to say this is “theory.” Yes, it 
is theory, but correct theory, and it is our disregard 
of such facts that prevents us from realizing the 
great value of our cottonseed meal. Either we are 
throwing away $4,189,285.50 a year by our failure to 
feed 85,000 tons of our cottonseed meal to our 
horses and mules—500 pounds to each per year—or 
we are paying too much for fertilizers, or corn is 
We are 
probably not paying too much for commercial 
plant foods, and some of us are proving that corn 
is worth seventy-five cents a bushel to feed to 
horses and mules, by paying more than that for it. 
We need more livestock, but why not use that 


not worth seventy-five cents a bushel. 


we have to save some of the treméndous value of 
our cottonseed meal, for the benefit of North 
Carolina horses and mules. The same argument 
and facts will apply fo other Southern states as 
well, 





Uncle John on “ Monopolation”’ 





NCLE John and the agricultural man were 
discussing clovers, and the necessity for soil 
inoculation, 

“You say I got to monopolate, do you?” asked 
Uncle John. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “there’s a certain kind of 
little plant—millions of them, in fact—that must be 
in your land and on the roots of your clover if it is 
to grow and thrive. Scientific men call these little 
germs bacteria.” 

“Bactery, you say,” snorted Uncle John, con- 
temptuously. “Got to monopolate my land with 
bactery, have I? Shucks! 
tired with your new-fangled, fool ideas. I fell out 


You fellers make me 


with Doc Stringer, a-tellin’ us we had hookworms, 
and malary bugs, and typhoid bugs in us; and now 
you come along and say crops won’t grow unless 
they git a certain kind of bug into their systems. 
I got took in by that fruit tree man, and I guess 
that book agent skinned me fer fair; but this here 
german and bactery business is where I don’t bite. 
I got my clover seed an’ I'll go ahead an’ plant ’em; 
but you give your bottle o’ bugs to Bill Jones over 
there. He ain’t got much sense nohow, and I ’low 
he’d as soon act the fool "bout one thing as an- 
other.” 

Bill Jones got the bottle of bugs, and, as Uncle 
John had predicted, knew no better than to use it 
according to instructions. Spring came, and with 
the warm April days his clover apparently grew an 
inch a day, bursting into a mass of crimson bloom 
that was the talk of the neighborhood. Meanwhile 
just across the fence Uncle John’s clover was sick- 
ly and dying. It was scarcely more than an inch 
high, and its yellowish cast indicated the absence 
of something very much needed. 

“T swan,” grumbled Uncle John, scratching his 
head and gazing reflectively first at his and then 
his neighbor’s clover, “they ain’t no fool like an ol’ 
fool. Wonder if I c’d git about five gallons of 
that monopolation stuff this fall?” 


A Thought for the Week 





a “fast” woman, no matter how carefully she 

refrains from taking the last logical step. or 
how prominent her social position, is inevitably a 
vulgar woman, and that the so-called “fast set” is 
always near the edge of the moral tragedy and of 
public scandal. It is not solely a question of de- 
gree; it is also a question of direction. The wom- 
an who plays with passion is on the ‘same path 
with the “most tragic figure in history” whom she 
passes with her skirts drawn about her; they are 
both unclean—the difference between them is not 
one of kind but of degree-—Outlook, 


[' CANNOT be said too often or too plainly that 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) CoGperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and G G 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures God Ulpeamssuis Gneateed 


By CLARENCE POE 











Why Not Have a Mutual Insurance 
Company ? 


E HOPE the reports of mutual or codpera- 
tive insurance given in The Progressive 
Farmer two weeks ago have set lots of our 

farmers thinking. If you haven’t a mutual fire in- 
surance company in your county, you ought to 
make haste to organize one. Just think of the 
farmers in your community and imagine the trou- 
ble half of them would have in rebuilding if fire 
should destroy their homes. 

We ought to have mutual accident insurance also 
and livestock insurance. The writer only last 
week made a small contribution to a neighbor 
farmer whose two mules were recently struck by 
lightning and killed. Now it is a good thing for 
neighbors to help a man in a case like this, but it 
is uncertain and unbusiness-like, and the policy of 
asking for gifts is not one to be encouraged. In 
fact, thousands and thousands of farmers had 
rather go into debt and work their way out rather 
than ask any man for a cent,—and one cannot help 
but admire such independence. At the same time, 
a man ought not to have the risk of being thrown 
into want or debt by accident of any kind—fire, 
storm, lightning, or livestock disease. Under pres- 
ent conditions such a loss frequently means that 
the farmer must struggle for years and years to 
get back to where he was before. Every farmer 
ought to carry insurance against all these risks 
and it ought to be mutual insurance. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that the 
larger the number of people in an insurance com- 
pany the less the risk of having discouragingly 
heavy assessments. It is probably better therefore 
for a group of two or three counties to unite in one 
organization. If a strong company cannot be ef- 
fected through this or other methods, then the 
company should make it a rule to insure no indi- 
vidual for more than a very reasonable maximum. 
It should also keep always on hand a surplus or 
advance assessment (invested, say in safe interest- 
bearing bonds) sufficient to pay for a few average 
risks. “I have known companies with insurance in 
force aggregating only $50,000 to $100,000 to insure 
single buildings for as much as $2,500,” said an ex- 
perienced mutual insurance man to us recently. 
“Of course, if such a loss were to occur, it would 
mean such a heavy assessment as to break up the 
company. For a weak company like that a $500 
maximum would be better until it should become 
stronger.” 

If a Farmers’ Union or other farmers’ associa- 
tion wants to do some real codperation for mutual 
benefit, let it take up this question of insurance 
and bring it up as “unfinished business” at every 
meeting until something is done, 





State Supervision Is Necessary 


FTER the mutual insurance companies are 
organized, however, it is desirable to have 
them regularly inspected by the State Insur- 
ance Commissioner. We are reminded of this by 
the following letter from one state commissioner. 


“T find frequently among the people gener- 
ally conducting mutual associations intended 
solely for the benefit of policy-holders, that 
there is an inclination to oppose and even to 
resent official supervision. But any man who 
loves his State and who will examine into the 
matter will find that no honest association 
need fear supervision and that it is only by 
supervision that irresponsible and dishonest 
concerns may be el#minated, and honest and 
responsible concerns permitted to grow with- 
out being choked by noxious weeds. 

“Due to the fact that a number of irresponsie 
ble and utterly selfish men for their own bene- 
fit undertook to run such companies in this 
section previous to the establishment of the 
[nsurance Department, great injury was done 
to the cause.” 


It is certainly very foolish for codperative com- 
panies of any kind to object to thorough official in- 
spection. It will frequently happen that a perfectly 
honest man will use very lax bookkeeping and ac- 
counting records, unless reminded of his remiss- 
ness, and the members have a right to know that 
he will be checked up if this happens. One impor- 
tant reason for the great success of the codpera- 
tive stores movement in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
as the writer found last year, is the regular system 
of auditing under the direction of the Right Rela- 
tionship League. We need such auditing and in- 
Spection for all coGperative organizations. 

But of course mutual insurance companies which 





exist for the benefit of the people.and not for the 
profit of stockholders should not have to pay as 
heavy revenue taxes as regular profit-seeking com- 
panies are required to pay. 





Organizing the Rural Community 


T IS gratifying to find that so many readers 
have been turning over in their minds the chief 
suggestion made in our recent Memphis address 

—namely, that rural civilization will never be more 
than 50 per cent efficient until we develop some 
plan for giving the rural community (1) some 
form of organization, a political entity, and (2) 
definite boundaries. 

Upon this point Mrs. Elizabeth D. Abernathy of 

Pulaski, Tenn., writes as follows: 


“Ever since I read your Memphisaaddress I 
have wanted to tell you how thoroughly I en- 
dorse your plans for community organization. 
For several years I have been thinking and 
working along these lines. 

“Years ago a small boy in my country school 
put his finger on the weak spot in our Repub- 
lican system of Government. I was explaining 
the organization of Nation, state, county and 
town. When I stopped at our county seat he 





WHY NOT USE FARMERS’ MONEY 
TO HELP FARMERS? 


ers’ money drawing 4 per cent interest,” 

said a friend of ours recently after re- 
turning from an extensive trip through one of 
the South’s favored agricultural sections. And - 
yet we know that throughout that very section 
thousands of other farmers, honest and good 
men, are paying advances for “time prices” 
which amount in some cases to paying interest 
at the rate of 40 per cent a year. Isn’t it a 
disgrace to our intelligence that while a great 
body of farmers are letting the commercial 
interests use their money at 4 per cent a year, 
other good honest farmers are paying 40 per 
cent a year for credit? Is that the best sort 
of “brotherhood” our twentieth century civili- 
zation and Christianity can produce? 


“Lee banks in that section are full of farm- 











was amazed. After looking blankly at me for 
a moment, he said: ‘We are not in it, are we, 
Miss Lizzie?’ 

“No, we are not in it. All organization stops 
at the county seat.” 


Why indeed should not the country community 
have as good facilities or machinery for making 
progress and for going forward in an organized, 
unified capacity as city communities have? It is 
gratifying to find that our people are not only 
thinking about this handicapped condition of the 
rural community, but are beginning to plan ways 
to set the rural community free. The most nota- 
ble suggestion on this point that has yet come to 
our attention was made by Dr. G. M. Cooper, Pres- 
ident of the North Carolina Health Officers’ Asso- 
ciation at its recent meeting in Raleigh. He said: 


“One of the things which I have my heart 
set on for one community in my home county 
of Sampson, and which can be made applicable 
to every community in the State that desires 
to adopt it, is to ask the Legislature to give us 
legal permission to organize a rural commun- 
ity. And for convenience, we have adopted the 
school district as already established. We want 
to organize with a ‘Board of Councilers’ hav- 
ing a rresident and other necessary officers, 
corresponding to the mayor and commission- 
ers of the small towns. We want legal author- 
ity to do police duty, dispose of petty offenses 
just as the mayors do, authority to demand 
sanitary conditions of every citizen residing in 
the community, etc., etc. 

“In other words we want to make an effort 
to give the people of the rural communities 
who need it worse than any class of people 
on earth, the opportunity to protect them- 
selves, from the standpoint of health, morals, 
education and finances, and to develop their 
resources.” 


A suggestion so valuable as this should not be al- 
lowed to pass without general discussion. Talk it 


over at your farmers’ meetings and with your 
neighbors. 
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Can’t Lay It on the Negro 


HE Pensacola News is an advocate of educa- 
cational progress in Florida, but is inclined 
to excuse the State for its present bad 

showing. “Florida’s percentage of illiteracy,” it re- 
marks, “is doubtless largely due to its Negro popu- 
lation.” 

This is a common failing with us in the South. 
Whenever some one says “The percentage of illit- 
eracy in this State is twice the American average,” 
some one is likely to answer, “Oh, that’s just be- 
cause so many Negroes can’t read and write.” 

Fortunately for the sake of truth, however, the 
census shows separately the figures for white and 
colored illiteracy, and we can favor the Pensacola 
News with the figures for Florida’s white illiteracy 
entirely apart from that of the Negroes. Florida’s 
illiteracy for native whites of native parentage 
exceeds 5 per cent, whereas in twenty states of the 
Union the illiteracy for such native whites is less 
than 1 per cent. 

Florida is one of the group of seven next-to-the 
worst states for white illiteracy—Virginia, West 
Virginia, Georgia, Florida, Tennesse, Mississippi, 
and Arkansas. In these seven states 5 to 10 per 
cent of our native stock of white people (leaving 
the Negroes entirely out of the question) are abso- 
lutely illiterate; while in the group of six worst- 
of-all states for native white illiteracy—North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Alabama, Kentucky, Louis- 
iana, and New Mexico—the percentage runs from 
10 to 15 per cent. 

Again we urge our readers to face the ugly facts 
brought out by the map herewith :— 








In states shown white, less than 5 per cent native white 
people of native parentage are illiterates; in most of them, 
less than 1 per cent. In states checked, there is 5 to 10 per 
cent of such white illiteracy, and in states shown black, 10 
to 15 per cent, 

Is it not plain that the South must actually dou- 
ble its school expenditures—and also adopt as 
strict attendance laws as other states have—if our 
white children of tomorrow are to have an equal 
chance with white children in other sections? 


Minor Matters 


DDITIONAL testimony as to the value of mu- 
A tual insurance is given by Prof. Harry Clark 

of the University of Tennessee in the current 
Southern Agriculturist. Writing of what the or- 
ange growers of California have done through co- 
Operation he mentions as one achievement: 

“A cooperative fire insurance has been form- 
ed and after six years the losses are less than 
the actual premiums of regular fire insurance 
companies.” 

x * * 

It’s about time to have done with efforts to dis- 
courage the people of the South from adopting this 
or that measure simply because it comes from the 
West or the East or from Europe. There is no hope 
for any state or nation whose people shut them- 
selves up, imagining that nobody else can teach 
them anything, saying in effect, “We are the people 
and wisdom will die with us.” We have the example 
of one nation that took,that attitude centuries ago. 
China tried to put a wall about itself and wouid 
learn nothing from anybody else. The result is 
that while other nations—people of no greater nat- 
ural ability than the Chinese—have learned much 
from one another and have grown rich and power- 
ful by exchanging ideas, inventions, discoveries 
and scientific knowledge, China, though once a 
leader among nations, today finds itself in a never- 
ending struggle with starvation, its people 3,000 
years behind the times. 

x kK * 

The writer is endeavoring to get up some suita- 
ble forms of by-laws for all sorts of codperative 
organizations—codperative warehouses, marketing 
associations, creameries, insurance companies, 
purchasing associations and codperative stores, 
coéperative telephone lines, etc., etc. Inasmtch as 
our readers ask us for so much information and 
we find so much pleasure in giving it in every pos- 
sible case, we are going to return the favor now 
and ask our readers for information. We shall ap- 
preciate it if every subscriber who is a member of 
any codperative association will send us a copy 
of its by-laws. We wish to select the best points 
from each in working out model forms as indi- 
cated. Send us a copy of your by-laws so as to 
reach us by August 15. 
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Just the Engine for 
The Farm renin the 
—Pump 
—Washing Machine 
There isn’t any loafing —Churn 
when you turn a job —Cream Separator 
over to the —Grindstone | 
and tered light 
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Fairbanks-Morse 





Eclipse 
Engine 


Makes a specialty of 
pumping water day in 
and day out all the 
year round. 

Every pump should 
have an Eclipse Engine. 


It’s a high grade, labor 
saving engine made 
in No. 1 and No. 2 sizes. 


Prices are low, quality 
considered and the en- 
gines are ready to ship. 


Do you want catalog 
No. JE 1007 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Manufacturers of Oil Engines, Pumps, Windmills and other machinery. 
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You can only realize the full measure of Silo Profit by owning (yes owning) a 
fast, dependable filler—one that will stand the racket and by keeping everlastingly 
at it, insure you against loss from temporarily idle filling crewe or over matured 
corn;a q of a broken filler part. 2 

_The amount of time, temper, and cold cash involved is too great to justify ahbasty 
choice—e snap purchase made without careful preliminary investigation. 


Wuiriwinp Siro FirrerRS 


Though built along the same general lines ae other knife on balance wheel type 
catters differ from them in certain distinctive features which make for wonderfully fast 
work with minimum power, high elevating qualities, freedom from breakage and 

he Complete Safety of Evenly Maintained Speed 

These differences are simple but uniformly recognized mechanical 
principles—principles which are indisputable and speak for themselves. 
—investigate, then decide. Five sizes—3 to 40 tons per hour with 3/4 
to 22h. p. gasoline engine—wheel or skid mounting, plain or traveling 
table and every practical device known tofillerdom. Our catalogue is 
youre for the asking—it tells about the Whirlwind and its special process 
iron which withstands from 9 to 17 thousand Ibs. per eq. 0. éreater 
etrains than the standard—that means something to you. 


Wilder-Strong Implement Company 
Monroe, Mich. 
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A NEW BOOK FOR FARMERS 





Pure bred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Last year a Californian Holstein made 


TRACTION FARMING and 
TRACTION ENGINEERING 





GASOLINE Wing Maggs of 784.18 pounds of fat 
«0,351, unds o mi . 

ALCOHOL After an interval of two months she 

KEROSENE began another yearly test which has just 


come to a close with a record of 868.1 
pounds of butter fat from 28,826.4 pounds 
of milk. 

These two successive yearly tests dur- 
ing which 54,800 pounds of milk were 
made are more evidence that great rec- 
ords are not spasmodic efforts, but rep- 
resent capacity permanently developed, 

Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton, Sec’y., 

Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 


By JAMES H. STEPHENSON, M. E, 
Author of ‘‘Farm Engines,” 
“The Young Engineer's 
Guide,”’ etc. 

This new hand-book con- 
tains all the latest information of 
the HOW and WHY of Power 
Farming. 


In Three Parts 


Part I. FARM TRACTORS—Full details of con- 
struction and operation—Fuels—Lubrication 








—Ignition—Troubles—All leading makes of 





tractors described and illustrated. 





Part II. Water Supply Systems for Farm Homes 
—Electric Light for Farm Homes 
Part I[I. THE SCIENCE of THRESHING—All 
leading makes fully described and illustrated. 
dust the book you need to help you out of all difficulties in 
connection with modern farm machinery. 


35 Hereford Bulls 


15 to 20 months old. Big, 
sturdy fellows, sired by 
bulls from the breed’s best 
tribes. These bulls are 
ideal for range use. Visit, Write or Wire 
H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 
R. R. Station Armstrong, on C. & A. R. R. 





12 mo. 330 pages. 151 illustrations, Cloth. 
GENT POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS FOR $1.50 
THE PROGBESSIVE FARMER 
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SILOS AND SILAGE 


Not Too Late to Build Silos For This 
Season—Quit Pulling Fodder—Save 
the Whole Crop in a Silo 


f igiecneg is little or no profit in dai- 
rying or in raising beef cattle un- 
less the feed is produced cheaply. 
The dairymen around our cities are 
not making much money for two rea- 





sons? First, they do not raise any of 
their feed, but have to pay high 
prices for cottonseed hulls, dried 


beet pulp, hay, etc., and, second, they 
do not have the land to return the 
manure to as does the farmer, who 
lives out farther from town and 
ships sweet cream and butter. So it 
is that both the beef and dairy men 
are looking for a cheap feed. 

A large supply of cheap, bulky and 
succulent feed is important at all 
times for the most economical pro- 
duction of milk or of beef. Until the 
last few years the silo has not been 
considered a necessary investment in 
the South, being confined to the 
North, where winters are long and 


seems to be the best adapted to con- 
ditions here, and is by far the most 
popular. It is not subject to damage 
by wind or fire, its cost of mainte- 
nance is practically nothing, and if 
properly built will last indefinitely. 
Where sand and stone or gravel can 
be obtained on the farm or at reason- 
able cost the concrete silo can be er- 
ected very cheaply and is preferable 
where the business is permanently es- 
tablished and the buildings definitely 
located. The cheapest concrete silo 
that I know of was built at Lowndes- 
boro, Ala., at a cost of $1.50 per ton 
capacity. This cost includes the cost 
of cement, sand, gravel, form, labor, 
hauling material, etc. The usual cost 
under average conditions runs some- 
where near $2.30 per ton capacity. 

A form is required in building a 
concrete silo, but any one handy with 
tools, with some assistance, can con- 
struct one in a day. The cost of a 
form varies between $25 and $50, de- 
pending upon the cost of sheet iron, 
and the size of silo. These forms are 
usually built three feet high, thus en- 
abling one to build about 33 inches of 

wall daily. The 











walls are six inch- 
es thick and re-en- 
forced with woven 
wire. 

The stave silo 
is recommended 
where material for 
concrete cannot be 
obtained at a rea- 
sonable cost, and 
where lumber is 
cheap. They are 
erected more eas- 
ily, quickly, and 
cheaply than con- 
crete silos. They 
can be moved and 
are preferable 
where the business 
and buildings are 
not permanently 
established. They 
are not so durable 
as the _ concrete 
silo; they are sub- 
ject to damage by 
wind and fire; 
and, owing to the 
shrinkage of the 
staves in summer 
when the silo is 
empty, more or 
less attention is 














Grower 


severe. In fact, many of the farmers 
who have come here from the North 
and some of the real estate agents 
say that a silo is unnecessary in this 
climate, as pasture will furnish suffi- 
cient feed. This may or may not be 
true, but I have yet to see or hear of 
a herd of cattle that has been proper- 
ly fed the year round on pasture 
alone. Pasture furnishes plenty of 
feed in summer and early spring, but 
in periods of drouth during late sum- 
mer and for a few months through 
the winter season pastures do not 
furnish a dependable supply. 

In silo building there are two 
things to remember. First, the silo 
should be built round and high, as 
this type preserves the silage best 
and is the most economical. The 
height of a silo should be at least 
twice its diameter. Second, the diam- 
eter of a silo should be determined 
by the number of cattle to be fed. 
Two or three inches of silage must 
be fed off the surface daily to prevent 
spoiling. The following table shows 
the diameter required for varying 
number of cows. 


Diameter of Silo in Feet No. of Cows to Feed 


DOs niehie bho. Oi 0tere 5080s 32 
Nora e Bre 17 
ar yor ere are nr eee ure i ee 28 
WG eve te ccccvcns 30 
OE ks a-0 awn tt a cerite wale ss 40 


The concrete, stave, steel and the 
pit silos are the foremost common 


silos. The concrete silo 














types of 





required to tight- 


The Silo Is of Primary Importance to the Livestock en the hoops. 


The better the 

grade of lumber 
used, the better the silo; but where 
this is not obtainable at reasonable 
cost a satisfactory silo can be made 
of cheaper stuff. The staves can be 
made of 2x4 inch or 2x6 inch lumber, 
and need not be beveled or tongued 
and grooved. The cost of a stave silo 
depends upon the cost of lumber and 
the efficiency of the men building it. 
The total cost, including all material, 
labor, roof, etc., will usually average 
$1.50 per ton capacity. Four men can 
erect the ordinary silo in about three 
days. A veryecheap and efficient silo 
can be built of flooring and wooden 
hoops. The actual cash outlay for 
such a silo usually does not exceed 
60 cents per ton capacity, and the to- 
tal cost, including labor, etc., about 
$1 per ton capacity. 

There are a few steel silos in the 
South, but it is obvious that they are 
not so durable as a properly con- 
structed concrete silo; consequently, 
until the price per ton capacity is re- 
duced below that of the concrete silo, 
it is not economy to buy this type. 

The pit or underground silo is not 
commonly in use, but it is found in 
certain sections where the character 
of the soil is such that sufficient depth 
can be obtained without water rising 
in the silo or the walls caving. A 
little less expensive machinery can be 
used in filling this silo because no ele- 
vator or carrier is required to elevate 
the cut corn, but the cheapness of 
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construction and the small saving in 
machinery expense, are overcome by 
the inconvenience and the amount of 
labor required to hoist the silage 
twice daily out of the pit. In these 
underground silos poisonous carbonic 
acid gas sometimes collects, which 
renders these silos dangerous. Tak- 
ing all these things into considera- 
tion, we would not recommend the 
pit silo if it is at all possible to build 
one of the other types. 

Raw coal tar, thinned with gasoline 
to the consistency of paint, should be 
applied to the inside of the stave and 
concrete silos 


The greatest cause dissatisfac- 
tion with silage in the © uth has been 
that the silos have be-. improperly 


filled. The corn should e cut for sil- 
age when the kernel is well dented 
and the husks and the lower leaves 
of the stalk have begun to turn 
fyrown. If one is going to make any 
mistake in cutting the corn at the 
proper time, he should allow it to get 
too mature and then add some water 
by running a stream from a barrel or 
hose directly into the blower. If the 
corn is too green it will develop con- 
siderable acid, have a tendency to 
scour the cattle, and consequently 
does not make such a good feed as it 
should. The corn should be cut into 
one-half inch lengths and well @is- 
tributed and thoroughly packed into 
the silo. Two men should be kept in 
the silo distributing and packing the 
silage. When the silo is full, the sur- 
face should be soaked with water and 
‘thoroughly tramped for a short time 
leach day for several days. A thin 
Mayer of the surface silage will rot 
and form an air tight seal over the 
top. When feeding is begun this 
layer of rotten silage its thrown away. 
If for any reason the silage feeding 
should stop after once begun, a smal 
layer will rot and form a seal as be- 
fore. In filling the silo the same 
means may be used. Many farmers 
have an early crop which they wish 
to put into the silo, and then later in 
the fall, add to this after taking off 
the small layer of rotten silage which 
formed the seal. 

There are various reasons why ev- 
ery farmer having as few as even 15 


cows should have a silo, chief of 
which are as follows: 

1. Silage is succulent, palatable, 
bulky and the best and cheapest 


roughage for beef or dairy cattle. 

2. The silo enables one to save 
practically 40 per cent of the corn 
crop that was formerly thrown away. 

3. Silage is necessary to maintain 
the milk flow during the winter 
months when winter pasture crops or 
other succulent feeds are not availa- 
ble It is also necessary in summer 
to maintain the feed supply when 
pastures have dried up. 

4. By putting the corn into a silo 
the land is cleared early in the fall, 
thus enabling the farmer to plant a 
cover crop of crimson or bur clover, 
which our soils so badly need. 

There are various other reasons 
why a silo should be built on every 
farm, but it is not necessary to quote 
them here. It would be better for 
those who are doubtful to visit a 
farmer who has used a silo and note 
how enthusiastic he is over it. Silos 
are being built all over the South, and 
the reason why you haven’t one is 
largely because you do not know how 
valuable it is as a saver of feed anda 
vroducer of milk or beef, 

The Extension Department of cur 
@gricultural colleges, in codperati2n 
with the United States Department cf 
Agriculture will, upon request, furz- 
ish bills of materials, blue prints, anc 
information regarding the construc- 
tion, type, size, and capacity of siloz 











Auburn, Ala. N. A: NEGLEY, 
I.ong staple cotton is no longer a favorite 
nong the farmers, It has been demon- 
ited time and again that short staple 
ings better returns for the money and la- 
C expended, and very few farmers will 
ant long staple this year. One man goes 
» far as to say he will law the man who 


wks across his field with long staple 
1. The few who plant long staple seed 
probably get much better prices next 


ydidnecuserrny 


ar for the amount grown will be limited, 
~Pageland, (S. C.) Journal, 


Livestock Suggestions for August 


HE dry short pasture that comes 

almost every fall came earlier 
than usual this year in some sections 
because of the drouth that has gen- 
erally prevailed. Young stock and 
the dairy cows suffer most and should 
have special attention. A little grain 


for the young things may save a 
lot of trouble next winter. A young 


calf or colt that goes into the winter 

poor and weak is not likely to do well 

on dry feed during the winter months. 
Pe 


Older animals may get along pretty 
well on dry coarse feeds, but calves 
and colts getting little or no milk 
must either have green feed or a lib- 
eral supply of grass. 

* 

The silos are being filled and since 
the keeping of the silage depends al- 
most entirely on the way it is put in 
the silo we wish again to insist that 
two to three men be kept in the silo 
to move the cut silage from the cen- 
ter where it falls and tramp it well 
around the walls of the silo. We have 
never seen a distributor, excellent 
though they are, that would distrib- 
ute the silage properly and the 
tremping is also essential. 

x OK OK 


Tt is true that silage may be put in 
wten the material is too ripe and dry, 
bzt the novice is much more likely to 
=vt it in the silo too green. When 
2ct in too dry if water is not used 
ard it is not tramped or packed well 
it is apt to mold around the outside. 
Ret more frequently it is put in too 
green. In the mature plant the sugar 
tas been I-rgely turned into starch. 
if the corn .s put in the silo while the 
corn is full cf sugar and an excess of 
weter the siage becomes sour and 
Go-k, and its feeding value and pala- 
ta»ility is lessened. Let the shucks 
and leaves begin to turn yellow and 
the corn to hardc1 before cutting any 
of the plant for -ny purpose. More 
feed value is obtained and better sil- 
age is secured when put in a silo. 

* * * 

Yes, the flies, hot weather and 
short pastures are responsibie for the 
“tvestock doing badly during the fall, 
but after all lack of fezd is the real 
cause of the trouble. A feed of silage 
ozce a day would cure * 1e trouble. 

oe x 

V’hat a boon a well fil -d silo would 
be to many a stockme especially 
the d-iryman, during p--ctically ev- 
ery suoimer and fall. If n extra silo 
had been filled last fall .t would be 
worth tvice its cost to nany a man 
just at this time. 

BOOS 
Be certain to teack the calves and 


colts to eat grain »efore weaning 
them from milk. V hen they once 


learn to eat grain v-ell they may be 
weaned without m-.ch interference 
with their growth. 

a 


If you want a rape patch for the 
pigs, calves and poultry this fall and 
winter don’t wait until September to 
prepare the seed bed. Not a day 
sheald te lost in manuring and 
brcakine the land and then it should 
be dis‘sed and rolled and then har- 
rowec every week or 10 days until 
ear! in September, when the seed 
may be sowed. Remember that rape 
must have rich land. 

a a 


Look out for the large crop of ticks 
which come every fall where dipping 
nas not been done regularly. Now 
that we know how easy it is to de- 
stroy the ticks no man can give any 
excuse for allowing them to infest his 
cattle. 

x * & 

There is going to be a scarcity of 
corn in many sections this fall for 
fattening the hogs, but even a little 
corn will be valuable if fed in con- 
nection with peanuts, cowpeas or 
soy beans. It may pay to feed a lit- 
tle corn at the present high prices of 
corn even though it would not pay 
to feed corn alone at more than 50 
cents a bushel, 
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PURE-BRED 





LIVESTOCK 











*“*THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE.” 


BUY HORSES BY MAIL 


Running-Walkers Fox-Trotters 
Riding and Driving Horses for all purposes 


Stallions, Mares, Geldings 


The Kentucky Kind at Breeder’s Prices 


First cost under a positive guarantee. 
day for literature. 


GLENWORTH FARMS, Home of Bohemian King, 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, 


25 Main St., Burgin, Ky. 


Write to- 














sell at very low prices. 











T° ANYONE interested in improving his herd of dairy cattle by the 
addition of some rich Jersey blood, I will, on request, send freea 
handsome large picture of Julia’s Majesty A. J. C. C. 89717, together with 
his iull pedigree and description. 


We have a few of his sons, from four months to a year old, that we will 


These animals are good enough to go into any 


herd, as they are from Register of Merit dams producing from 400 Ibs. of 
butter per year and upward and of splendid breeding and type—many of 
them imported from the Island of Jersey, 


| Wm. M. Harris, Deep Spring Farms, Walpack Center, N. J. 


Telegraph a--@ Telephone, Branchville, N. J. 





BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 















Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 


Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 

Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 

Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 





Mills Premier Duke No. 176,602 


SUPERBLY BRED BERKSHIRES. 

We can furnish for immediate shipment boars. 
gilts and pigs of either sex, sired by the following 
great boars: Mills Premier Duke, No. 176,602+ 
Gillucas Art Prince 3rd, No. 189,420; Biack Ar, 
thur, No. 182,898; and Rival's Masterpiece, No 
136,964. Pairs and trios furnished no akin. 

Registered Shropshire lambs, ewes and rams, 
sired by Davison’s 2508, Association No. 344,092. 

KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 




















‘A DOLLAR DOWN A 





WRI 


OCCONEECHEE FARM. 
A PBOIGREE WITH EVERY Pty DURHIAM.NC. 


THE BEST IN BERKSHIRES. 


We are offering Berkshires of the correct type 
and of the best breeding at reasonable prices. 


MOSS BROS., St. Matthews, S. C. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


DUROC-JERSEYS: Boars only; Sows all 
booked. Husky, thrifty, Red boars, descended 
from champions and grand champions. $10 up. 
Ask about them. No sow: 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


CHESTER WHITES 
oO. 1. C.’S 


Pure bred stock, all ages, for sale. Pigs 10 weeks old 
$18 per pair, no-akin, out of large sows and sired by 3 
Prize Boars, including a son of *'King of Models’’ the 
1015 lb, Champion Boar. 

W.L OWEN, R.F. D. 2, Bedford City, Va. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


eee 
FAvst’s CHAMPION POLAND-CHINAS. A grand lot 
of Spring pigs, that are bred right, fed right and 
priced right. 
If you want herd headers or show pigs, they are here 
of the big, smooth, profitable kind. 


L. C. FAUST, New Market, Tenn. 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
































1 E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 









7 BBEANO Spring pigs and bred gilts of the bigges® 
asl Eeme type and highest quality. An 


0 gus 
Cattle. J. ®. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, Iii 


TAMWORTHS 


OP ARR eee 


——TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
ib. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 ib. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions, 9 grand champions and § trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 























Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale ag 


reasonable prices, All well bred and none but 

good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 

D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


HEREFORDS | 
Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 


Best Herd in the South. Write us forprices. 
GILTNER BROTHERS, —3 ‘EMINENCE KY, 


HOLSTEINS 








—_— 


Holsteins and Guernseys 


100 head high grade cows and heifers. fresh 
and to freshen. Splendid individuals, heavy 
milkers. All bred to registered bulls Also 
some pure-bred_ registered Holstein bull 
calves. Also grade Holstein bulls and heifer 


calves. All tuberculin tested. 
ELKTON FARM, 
Maryland. 


Ane 
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JERSEYS 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 








if You are interested in a nice 


JERSEY BULL, 


Send and get his picture. 


Dropped Oct. 26, 1913. Dam took 
second prize at the N. C. State Fair 
1913. 


Price, $55.00 delivered. 








HORSES AND PONIES _ 


ae rr ree 


Saddlers, 
Jacks and 


Percherons 


Closing 
Out 
_Sale. 


15 Saddle Stallions, 30 Saddle Mares and Geldings 
and 63 Jacks and Percherons. Many of the Mares 
have colts by their side, sired by the best saddle 
Stallions in the State. e have more good fox- 
walking Stallions, Mares and Geldings than can be 
found on any other farm. At the 1914 Cuban Nat’l 
Stock Show we won Ist on fox-walking Stallions, 
2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th on fox-walking Mares. e 
your wants today, as all of our stock must be sold 
to wind up the estate of the late H. T. Brown. 


COOK & BROWN, Lexington, Ky. 
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and larger, 
... the kind for service. 
2 Do It Now? 
ISLAND CREEK PONY FARM, 
NORTH BENTON, OHIO. 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





WAGES SUPPLIES 
$100,000,000 $45,000,000 





TAXES PAID 
$11,000,000 


INTEREST DIVIDEND 


Ss SURPLUS 
$17,000,009 $30,000,000 $12,000,000 








How the Bell System Spends its Money| 


Every subscriber's telephone represents an actual invest- 
ment averaging $153, and the gross average revenue is 


$41.75. The total revenue is distributed as follows: 


Employes—$100,000,000 


Nearly half the total—$100,- 
©00,000—paid in wages to more 
than one hundred thousand em- 
ployes engaged in giving to the 
public the best and the cheapest 
telephone service in the world. 


For Supplies—$45,000,000 


Paid to merchants, supply 
dealers and others for materials 
and apparatus, and for rent, light, 
heat, traveling, etc. 


Tax Collector—$11,000,000 


Taxes of more than $11,000,- 
000 are paid to the Federal, state 
and local authorities. The people 
derive the benefit in better high 
ways, schools and the like. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Bondholders—$17,000,000 


Paid in interest to thousands of 
men and women, savings banks. 
insurance companies and other 
institutions owning bonds and 
notes. 


Stockholders—$30,000,000 

70,000 stockholders, about half 
of whom are women, receive 
$30,000,000. 

(These payments to stockhold- 
ers and bondholders who have 
put their savings into the tele- 
phone business represent 6.05 % 
on the investment.) 


Surplus—$12,000,000 
This js invested in telephone 
plant and equipment, to furnish 

and keep telephone service 

ways up to the Bell standard. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 











Tom Profit’s Wisdom | 





Price $0.90 


Price $0.85 





Scissors K8—5} in. 





Shears K1—7 in. 





—wife sews a lot these days. 
clothes fer the “grand-girls.” 
Mattie’s three youngsters, an’ I bought a pair of Keen 


Kutter shears fer her. 
others, an’ they didn’t wear out. She dost’em. So 
when I was in town a’ Saturday I got a new pair fer 
her—just like the old ones. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


like I do by the Keen Kutter tools and cutlery I've used 
now fer more than forty-five year. 
at the points and they never work loose at the joints. She 
says they'll cut anything from a clothes line to a paper pattern 
and she ought to know. 
long as the Simmons folks have been in business. 
that Simmons guarantee and the way they 
give the dealer the lief to return the money. 
They’re right about it, she says. 


She’s set on makin’ 
‘That’s what she calls 


No, she didn’t break her 


She swears by 


She says they stay right 


She’s been usin’ them fer nigh as 


She likes 











When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement iz 


The Progressive Farmer.” 





| grandfather's 





The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 





By JOHN FOX, Jr. 





Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


All rights reserved 








CAST OF CHARACTERS 


The hero 

Joel Turner Chad's host 
Melissa Turner’s daughter 
Rube, Dolph and Tom....Joel Turner’s sons 
Tad Dillon Joel Turner’s neighbor 
and bitter enemy 
.Sons of Tad Dillon 
The Schoolmaster 


SYNOPSIS 
nameless, and 


Daws and Tad Dillon... 
Caleb Hazel ... 


friendless, little 
Chad, with his faithful dog, Jack, wander 
away from their home in the mountains 
rather than be bound out to a neighbor 
whom his foster father owed. They meet five 
boys with a dog, “Whizzer,”’ and a fight en- 
sues between the two dogs and their owners, 
in which Chad and Jack come off the victors, 
thus starting a feud between the Turners 
and Dillons, for Chad and Jack are adopted 
by the former. The school-master takes a 
special interest in Chad, telling him stories 
of “The Bluegrass,”’ firing in the boy the 
ambition to make & name for himself in 
that glorious country, where he goes with 
Caleb Hazel and the Turner boys on a raft 
of logs. While his elders are attending to 
business, Chad is allowed to roam at will 
over the Capital City, and when he finally 
returns to the station he finds that his party 
has left without him. Determined to overtake 
them, Chad sets out on foot for Lexington, 
and is invited to ride with Major Buford, 


Ophaned, 


CHAPTER VII— (Continued) 


HE whole earth wore a smile when they 

started out again. The swelling hills had 
stretched out into gentler slopes. The sun 
was warm, the clouds were still, and the air 
was almost drowsy. The Major's eyes clos- 
ed and everything lapsed into silence. That 
was a wonderful ride for Chad. It was all 
true, just as the school-master had told 
him; the big, beautiful houses he saw now 
and then up avenues of biossoming locusts; 
the endless stone fences, the white-washed 
barns, the woodlands and pastures; the 
meadow-larks flitting in the sunlight and 
singing everywhere; fluting, chattering 
blackbirds, and a& strange new black bird 
with red wings, at which Chad wondered 
very much, as he watched it balancing it- 
self against the wind and singing as it pois- 
ed. Everything seemed to sing in that won- 
derful land. And the seas of bluegrass 
stretching away on every with the 
shadows of clouds passing in rapid success- 
ion over them, like mystie floating islands 
—and never a mountain in sight. What a 
strange country it was. 

“Maybe some of your friends are looking 
for you in Frankfort,” said the Major. 

“No, sir, I reckon not,” said Chad—for the 
man at the station had told him that the 
men who had asked about him were gone, 

“All of them?” asked the Major. 

Of course, the man at the station could 
not tell whether all of them had gone, and 
perhaps the school-master had stayed be- 
hind—it was Caleb Hazel if anybody. 

“Well, now, I wonder,” said Chad— ‘the 
school-master might ’a’ stayed,” 

Again the two lapsed 
thinking very hard. He might yet catch the 
school-master in Lexington, and he grew 
very cheerful at the thought. 

“You ain’t told me yo’ 
presently. The Major’s 
the brim of his hat, 

“You hain’t axed me.” 

“Well, I axe you 
smiling. 

“Cal,” said the Major. 

“Cal what?” 

“{ don’t know.” 

“Oh, yes, you do, now—you foolin’ 
the boy lifted one finger at the Major. 
“Buford—Calvin Buford.” 

“Buford—Buford—Buford,”’ 
boy, each time with 
as though he were 
thing. 

“What is it, Chad?” 


“Nothin’—nothin’, 


And then he lowked up with bewildered 
face at the Major and broke into the quav- 
ering voice of an old man, 

“Chad Buford, you little devil, come hyeh 
this minute or I'll beat the life outen you!” 

“What—what!” said the Major excitedly. 
The boy’s face was honest as the sky above 
him, “Well, that’s funny—very funny.” 

“Well, that’s it,” said Chad, “that’s what 
ole Nathan used to call me. I reckon I 
hain’t never thought o’ my name agin tell 
you axed me.” The Major looked at the lad 
keenly and then dropped back in his seat 
ruminating. 

Away in 1778 a linchpin had slipped in a 
wagon on the Wilderness Road and his 
only brother, Chadwick Bu- 
ford, had concluded to stop there for a while 
and hunt and come on later—thus ran an 
old letter that the Major had in his strong 
box at home—and that brother had never 
turned up again and the supposition was 
that he had been killed by Indians, Now it 
would be strange if he had wandered up in 
the mountains and settled there and if this 
boy were a descendant of his. It would be 
very, very strange, and then the Major al- 
most laughed at the absurdity of the idea, 
The name Buford was all over the State. 
The boy had said, with amazing frankness 
and without a particle of shame, that he 
was a waif—a ‘“woodscolt,” he said with 
paralyzing candor. And so the Major drop- 
ped thé matter out of his mind, except in 
so far that it was a peculiar coincidence— 
again saying, half to himself: 

“It certainly is very odd.” 


side, 


into silence—Chad 


name,”’ he 
lips smiled 


said, 
under 


now.” Chad, too, was 


me''— 


repeated the 
his forehead wrinkled 
trying to recall some- 


Chapter VIII 
Home With the Major 


HEAD of them, it was Court Day in Lex- 
ington, From the town, as a centre, 
white turnpikes radiated in every direction 
like the strands of a spider’s web. Along 
them, on the day before, cattle, sheep, and 


hogs had made their slow way. Since dawn, 
that morning, the fine dust had been rising 
under hoof and wheel on every one of them, 
for Court Day is yet the great day of every 
month throughout the Bluegrass. The crowd 
had gone ahead of the Major and Chad, 
Only now and then would a laggard buggy 
carriage turn into the pike from a pasture- 
road or locust-bordered avenue, Only men 
were occupants, for the ladies rarely go to 
town on that day. Trouble was expected, 
An abolitionist, one Brutus Dean—not from 
the North, but a Kentuckian, a slave-holder 
and a gentleman—would probably start @ 
paper in Lexington to exploit his views in 
the heart of the Bluegrass; and his quondam 
friends would shatter his press and tear his 
office to pieces. So the Major told Chad, and 
he pointed out some “hands” at work in @ 
field. 

“An’, mark my 
goin’ to be the 
ever saw over these very niggers, 
day ain’t so far away.” 

* * 


It was noon before they reached the big 
cemetery on the edge of Lexington, Through 
a rift in the trees the Major pointed out the 
grave of Henry Clay, and told him about 
the big monument that was to be reared 
above his remains, The grave of Henry 
Clay! Chad knew all about him. He had 
heard Caleb Hazel read the great man’s 
speeches aloud by the hour—had heard him 
intoning them to himself as he walked the 
woods to and fro from school. Would won- 
ders never cease? There seemed to be no 
end to the houses and streets and people in 
this big town, and Chad wondered why ev- 
erybody turned to look at him and smiled, 
and#@later in the day, he came near getting 
into a fight with another boy who seemed to 
be making fun of him to his companions. 
He wondered at that, too, until it suddenly 
struck him that he saw nobody else carry- 
ing a rifle and wearing a coonskin cap— 
perhaps it was his cap and his gun. The 
Major was amused and pleased, and he took 
a certain pride in the boy’s calm indifference 
to the attention he was drawing to himself. 
And he enjoyed the little mystery which he 
and his queer little companion seemed to 
create as they drove through the streets. 

On one corner was a great hemp factory. 
Through the windows Chad could see Ne- 
grocs, dusty as millers, bustling about, sing- 
ing as they worked. Before the door were 
two men—one on horseback. The Major 
drew up a moment, 


words, some day there’s 
bloodiest fight the world 
An’ the 


‘ 


“How are you, John? Howdye, Dick? 
Both men answered heartily, and both look- 
ed at Chad—who looked intently at them— 
the graceful, powerful man on foot and the 
slender, wiry man with wonderful dark 
eyes on horseback. ' 

“Pioneering, Major?” 

“This is a namesake 
mountains. He’s come 
tlements,.” 

Richard Hunt turned on his horse, 
do you like ’em?” 

“Never seed nothin’ 
said Chad, gravely. 
Richard Hunt rode on 
street, 

“Was that Captin Morgan?” asked Chad. 

“Yes,” said the Major. “Have you heard 
of him before?” 

“Yes, sir. A feller on the road tol’ me, if 
I was lookin’ fer somethin’ to do hyeh in 
Lexington to go to Captin Morgan.” 

The Major laughed: ‘“‘That’s what every- 
body does.” 


asked John Morgan. 
of mine from the 


up-to see the set- 


“How 


like ’em in my life,’’ 
Morgan laughed and 
with them down the 


At once, the Major took the boy to an 
old inn and gave him a hearty meal; and 
while the Major attended to some business, 
Chad roamed the streets. 


“Don’t get Into trouble, my boy” said the 
Major, “an’ come back here an hour or two 
by sun.” 

* * * 


Naturally, the lad drifted where the crowd 
was thickest—to Cheapside. Cheapside—at 
once the market-place and the forum of the 
Bluegrass from pioneer day to the present 
hour—the platform that knew Clay, Crit- 
tenden, Marshall, Breckinridge, as it knows 
the lesser men of today, resembled those 
giants of old as the woodiands of the Blue- 
grass today resemble the primeval forests 
from which they sprang. 

Cheapside thronged that 
with cattle, sheep, hogs, horses, farmers, 
aristocrats, Negroes, poor whites. The air 
was a babel of cries from auctioneers—head, 
shoulders, and waistband above the crowd 
—and the cries of animals that were chang- 
ing owners that day—one of which might 
now and then be a human being. The Major 
was busy, and Chad wandered where he 
pleased—keeping a sharp lookout every- 
where for the school-master, but though he 
asked right and left he could find nobody, to 
his great wonder, who knew even the mas- 
ter’s name, In the middle of the afternoon 
the country people began to leave town and 
Cheapside was cleared, but, as Chad walked 
past the old inn, he saw a crowd gathered 
within and about the wide doors of a livery- 
stable, and in a circle outside that lapped 
half the street. , The auctioneer was in plain 
sight above the heads of the crowd, and the 
horses were led out one by one from the 
stable. It was evidently a sale of consider- 
able moment, and there were horse-raisers, 
horse-trainers, jockeys, stable-boys, gentle- 
men—all eager spectators or bidders. Chad 
edged his way through the outer rim of the 
crowd and to the edge of the sidewalk, and, 
when a spectator stepped down from a dry- 
goods box from which he had been looking 
on, Chad stepped up and took his place. 
Staightway, he began to wish he could buy a 
horse and ride back to the mountains. What 
fun that would be, and how he would aston- 
ish the folks on Kingdom Come, 


(Continued next week) 


was morning 


Clipping the hair from around a cow’s ud- 
der makes the cow cooler and, is also an aid 
to getting clean milk. The hairs serve as 
convenient waiting stations for germs and 
dirt, which are likely to land in the milk 
during milking.—Clemson Bulletin. 
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Wood’s Trade Mark 


Crimson Clover 


Is Best Quality Obtainable, 
of High Tested Germina- 
tion and Purity. 

_ Crimson Clover is a wonderful soil- 
improver; also makes splendid fall, 
winter and spring grazing, the earliest 

green feed, or a good hay crop. 

A crop of Crimson Clover turned 
under is equal to a good application 
of stable manure, and its value as a 
soil-improver is worth $20. to $30. per 
acre. 


Wood’s Descriptive Fall Catalog 
giving full information about 
CRIMSON CLOVER, ALFALFA, 
WINTER VETCH, 
and all FARM and GARDEN SEEDS 

for Fall sowing, mailed on request. 


Write for Catalog and prices of any 
Seeds required. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 

















Soil Enrichment 


Do you know you can make your land surprisingly 
fertile and produce at the same time BUMPER 
CROPS of Alfalfa, Clovers, Vetch or any legume by 
inoculating your seeds with 








BACTERIA OF QUALITY 


4 


eG 
Ve igs ald (ig bale ol beds sL hui ate) .'y' G 
“*THE FRIEND OF S$ 
No soil haS enough Nitrogen. The more you add to 
the soil the more productive it becomes. LEGUMO- 
GERM adds nitrogen in the easiest, surest and most 
o apply—simply 


’ 
. Our Bacteria absolutely the best quality 
and manufactured by the firm longest manufactur- 
ing nitrogen fixing bacteria. Notice our prices 
we have maintained for yoars, 
1-Acre bottie, $1.50; S-Acre bottle, $5.00; 
10-Acre bottie, $8.00. 

Send for booklet on Soll Improvement. Postage 
prepaid on mail orders. Jobbers and 
Dealers, attention. 

Western Legumogerm Co., Topeka, Kansas 











Ferguson’s 


NITROGEN 
BACTERIA 


A Composite Culture 
For Clover and Vetch 


Alfalfa, Peas, Beans—all Legumes. 
All varieties’ of the Bacteria in a single bottle. 
They gather Nitrogen from the air and store it 
on the roots, producing remarkably fine stands 
and enriching the soil. 

44-acre size, 50c; 1-acre, $2; 5-acre, $8, 
Write for special booklet R—Free, 
HOMEWOOD NITROGEN CO. 
54 Liberty St., New York City. 
We want Agents—a very liberal offer 











Clean and 
hardy north- 
ern grown 
seeds, ig 
Germination 








WERTHEL ADRs 
On Fite) 


Clover and Aifalfa 


and other grass and field seeds are 


the best thit money can buy. W: 


e 
will send you absolutely free our 








new “ALFALFA 6UIDE” full of valu- 
able information about this pro- 
table plant. Don’t buy until | 
you have seen our sample, 
N, WERTHEIMER & SONS, 
Bex 10 Ligonier, Ind. 

















SAVE MONEY! 
On Crimson Clover, Vetches, D. E. Rape, 
Clovers, Grass Seed, Rye, Seed Gats, etc., 
By writing for our cash prices. 
CARTER, VENABLE & CO., Inc., 
Wholesale Seedsmen and Importers. 
Address Desk R, Richmond, Va. 
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f hember that if what you want to buy 
1S hot advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you « 


an often get it by putting a little neo- 
tice 


in our Farmers’ Exchange, 





| grasses. 
| : 
| demonstrations 





| people 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


A Carpet of Green in Winter, or Bar- 
ren, Gullied Fields? 


RE we going to let our farm lands 
lie bare and wash and leach and 
gulley all winter long, or are we go- 
ing to save them and improve them 
by growing a crop 

on them? The in- 


formed and think- | 


ing farmer has al- 

ready decided the 

matter. Right 

now he is arrang- 

ing to break and 

prepare the fields 

that have not been 

deeply broken dur- 

MR. HUDSON ing the last 12 

months, and he is casting about to 

procure good seed to plant, if he has 

not been fortunate enough to have 

erown and saved such seed on his 
own farm. 

A good place to plant winter-grow- 
ing crops is in the corn and cotton 
fields that had a good deep breaking 
before the corn and cotton were 
planted. The summer cultivation giv- 
en them should have pulverized and 
prepared them well to receive and 
germinate the seed. The most impor- 
tant thing in getting a stand of clov- 
ers, vetches, grasses, etc., is a well 
settled and thoroughly harrowed soil. 
It takes these things to furnish suffi- 
cient moisture for germination, un- 
less the rain falls just at the right 
time. But no intelligent farmer will 
risk wasting his labor and seed by de- 
pending upon the rain to fall when he 
needs it. He wants to so handle his 
soil that he will have moisture there 
at the proper time, whether rains fall 
then or not. 

An acre of clovers, grasses, etc., as 
a winter cover crop is easily worth 
ten dollars, whether it is grazed, cut 
for forage, or turned under in the 
spring to increase soil fertility. A 
winter cover crop also reduces wash- 
ing and leaching and adds organic 
matter—something that practically 
all our lands are deficient in. Lands 
that lie bare during the winter often 
lose more plant food through wash- 
ing and leaching than is taken up by 
the crop that grows there during the 
summer. 

As to what to grow on our other- 
wise naked, depleted, gulleying soils, 
we are blessed with having a number 
of good crops to select from. For our 
very poorest fields probably nothing 
is better than rye, or rye with vetch. 
Rye is easy to germinate and grow, 
does not get killed by cold, adds 
much organic matter, and the seed is 
cheap. For sandy loam soils of mod- 
erate fertility, crimson clover is a 
splendid crop to grow. It has an ad- 
vantage over some other winter le- 
gumes in that it matures early in the 
spring so corn or often cotton may 
follow it the same season. Bur clov- 
er is good here. On stiffer and more 


fertile soils red clover succeeds well 


if properly managed. Vetch seems to 
prefer a sandy loam soil, but easily 
grows anywhere in the South on or- 
dinary soils. 

The writer has grown all of these 
crops successfully at Raleigh, N. C. 
All legumes will need inoculation, if 
the bacterial germs are not already in 
the soil. Don’t neglect this. 

The Southern States offer splendid 
opportunities for growing winter 
A hundred acres planted as 
in North Carolina, 
and scattered well over the Siate, 
yielded an average of 5,600 pounds of 
cured hay per acre, at a net profit of 
$31 per acre. And yet North Caro- 
lina farmers buy immense amounts of 
hay every year. It is a reflection 
upon the farming intelligence of any 
to “buy hay at high prices 


| when they can grow it so cheaply and 


| 


at the same time have a winter cover 
crop and have a sod left on the land 
when the hay is taken off. 
C. R. HUDSON. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Plant 
Mixson’s 
Legume 
Seed Now 


For Banner Fall Crops of 


Vetch - Clovers - Alfalfa & 


Mixson’s Legume Seeds are the highest grade 
grown, and are particularly adapted to the re- 
quirements of Southern soils and climate. Their 
use insures biggerand better crops, now—and 
later. Makes all soils richer and more productive. 


Per Acref 
For You=<_ 


Write us what you will want, giving quan- 
tity, and we will quote you prices. Low 
shipping rates from Charleston to all 
Southern points. 


We carry a large and fresh stock of all varie- 
ties of Garden and Field Seeds. Write for cata- 
log and prices—NOW, while you think of it. 


Don’t fail to buy Mixson’s High Grade 
Rye and Oat Seed. Carefully 
selected and tested. 


 W. H. MIXSON SEED C0., 


Charleston, S. C. 








ORGANIZED 1869. 





E. T. TAYLOR, - Pres. & Treas. 
J. P. STANSEL, - - Secretary 


OFFICE: 
Wilmington, N. C. 


PLANTS AT 


NAVASSA AND SELMA. 


CAPACITY 


75,000 


TONS ANNUALLY 


Manufacturers of 
High Grade Fertilizers 
And Importers of 


RAW MATERIALS. 


Shipping Facilities Un- 
excelled. 


For Wheat and other small grains we offer: 
9-1-3 8-2-2 8-4 10-2 10-4 
10-6 10-2% 12-4 12-5 12-6 

Acid Phosphate 12, 13, 14, 16 per cent manufactured at our 
own plant. We know what it takes to make it good. 

For Cotton, Corn and Tobacco we have almost any analysis 
you can name. Ammoniates derived from cottonseed meal, fish 
se. blood and tankage. A variety of truck guanos to select 

rom. 

The following Top Dressers registered: : 

0-9-3 4-774-2% 2-7-2% 4-6-2% 4-9%4-4 

Forty-five years experience gives us confidence in our goods 


and testimonials from our customers assures us it has not been 
misplaced. 


Is it not to your interest, as well as ours, to use the “Best 


on Earth”? Then call on your dealer, and if he cannot supply 
you write us direct. 


10-5 

















When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer 
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Southern Grown 
Bur Clover Seed 


IN THE BUR. 
New Crop Stock of Highest Quality 


Crimson ore Clovers 


OTHER 


Hairyor SandWinterVetch 


The South’s wonderful Winter Forage Crop. 


ALFALFA SEED 


Tested Stock of Purest Type. 

FRE Separate Bulletins 

giving valuable in- 
formation on each of the above For- 
age Crops—write for the bulletins 
you are interested in. Also our 
prices on all Seeds for Fall plant- 
ing. Essex Rape, Seed Rye, Seed 
Oats, Winter Barley, Winter 
Wheat. Write for prices and sam- 
ples. 


FOR 25¢ Godden’s 25c Garden 
* Collection—One ounce 
Postpaid cach of the 7 following 
=a varieties of Turnips: Red 
op Globe, Red Top Flat, White Flat 
Dutch, Early White Egg, Yellow 
Aberdeen, Seven Tops, Improved 
Purple Top, Yellow Ruta Baga, to- 
ether with a package each of Ga. 
ollards and Godden’s Sure Head 
Lettuce ; all for 25c, postpaid. 


The best high- Ni- 
We Sell Gowen Wisiew steer 
FARMOGER 


Price, l-acre pkg, $2.00; 
5-acre pkg, $9.00. 

Amzi GoddenSeed Co. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

> 





THING THAT IS PLANTED. 
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Mon wroceries 


Here’s your opportunity to save money on your 


supplies, to buy your Groceries, Seed and Feed at 
wholesale prices. Stop paying big dealer profits— 
buy direct save one-third. Here are afew of our 
leading money savers. 
Perfection—High @rade Flour, per bbl. - $4.40 
Granulated Sugar, per 100 Ibs. - - = 4.60 
Coffee—Roasted, 14c; Green, peor Ib. od 13 
Oats, Mixed, 43c; White, perBu. - « 49046 
Crimson Clover, per 100 Ibs. - - . 6.35 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
The quality of our goods are A number one. W 
arantee them to be pure, clean and wholesome. 
ou may return at our expense any groceries you 
buy which are not satisfactory inevery way. We'll 
then return your money with any transportation 
charges you have paid. Could anything be fairer? 
Our complete price list shows how to 
save money on all groceries, seed and 
feed you use. Write for a copy. Just say 
—Send me your free price list as adver- 
tised in The Progressive Farmer. Better doit now! 
Richmond Grain & Provision Co., 
210 South Tenth Si., RICHMOND, VA. 














0.1. C, PIGS” 


Cc. Pigs—Silver’s strain; registered. 
2 Crouse, N. C. 





On page 20 this week we are print- 
ing six subjects suggested for discus- 
sion in local Unions. By mistake the 
heading suggests all for the month of 
August, but in fact only the first two 
are for August, the next two being 
for September, and the last two for 
October. 





AUGUST FARMERS’ INSTITUTES 
IN GEORGIA 


1—Eastern Route 

August 1, Baldwin, Milledgeville: 
Putnam, Eatonton, farm of A. D. 
Aug. 4, Wilkes, Washi 
Bennett; Aug. 5, L : o£, 
Monroe, District School; A 
son, farm of G. E. M: 
Inman, Aug. 10, Jacks 
cue; Aug. 11, Elbert, 
Aug. 12 Hart, sower 
house; Aug. 13, Frank 
J. W. McFarland; Aug 
allee, farm of E, P. S on (Dr, Jeff Davis, 
Chr.); Aug, 15, Habe am, 

1l1.— Western Route 

Monroe, Forsyth, farm of T. G. 
ig. 3, Coweta, Newnan; Aug. 4, 

5, Troup, Loyds; 

6, Carroll Mill; Aug, 7, 
Dallas, Wheeland Schoolhouse, 
dale, Chr.); Aug. 8, Polk, 
10, Cobb, Powder Springs, Seventh Dist. A. 
& M. School; Aug. 11, Cherokee, Canton, 
farm of E, E.’Fields; Aug. 12, Pickens; Aug. 
3, Milton, Crabapple, (N. H. Broadwell, Jr., 
Chr.); Aug. 14, DeKalb, Decatur, farm of 
Rev. J. L, Lee; Aug. 15, Whitfie ld, Mt. Ver- 
non (Mr. Sam R. Hassler, Chr.). 


Aug. 


of E. A. 
Walton, 
3utts, 

Aug. 8, Fa 
Dry Pond, 
nchcomb’s 
lle, Viola School- 
, Lavonia, farm of 
14, Stephens, Easton- 


yette, 
barbe- 
Church; 


Aug. 1, 
Scott; At 
Meriweat Aug, 
Paulding, 
(Y, B. Rags- 
Cedartown; Aug, 








CLOVER ON SUNNY HOME FARM 


Mr. French Figures Out What We 
Have Lost By Not Growing Clovers, 
and Tells How to Avoid These 


Losses in the Future 


HERE is only a step between good 

and bad farming, and the step 

back to good farming from bad is 

bridged very largely by the legumes. 

Summer legumes 

are good, but all- 

the-year-round le- 

gumes are infin- 

itely better; for 

in the South we 

must by some 

means get around 

that terribly bare 

time that comes 

on all too many 

MR. FRENCH farms from Nov- 
ember 1 to March 15. 

The grains and grasses are all 
good; but the clovers,—that will do 
almost as much as these others in soil 
binding and humus’ making—are 
much better; for with their other 
good qualities they carry the key that 
unlocks nature’s great nitrogen ware- 
house and allows the farmer to walk 
right in and carry out without money 
and without price. 

When we were cutting our crimson 
clover and oats some weeks ago | 
got to thinking seriously about le- 
gumes (I have these spells often) and 
running legume figures around in my 
mind, and I got an awful big thing 
figured out. Why! do you know that 
my mental arithmetic got me way up 
above the millions, and I don’t know 
what I would have done had I been 
using a pencil. It started this way: I 
said to myself, now just suppose, 
French, that every farmer in the 
South had for the past 20 years sown 
every acre of his bare land in some 
legume crop every fall. It would have 
been sure to have doubled the value 
of the land itself; for Southern lands 
need nitrogen and vegetable matter 
worse than they need anything else 
save something to keep the nitrogen 
and vegetable matter from washing 
away. Let us take 60,000,000 acres in 
the South and call it worth $20 per 
acre at this time, and then just think 
how nice it would have made us feel 
to have doubled the value and added 
$1,200,000,000 to our landed wealth. 
Then with the better soil that the 
winter legumes would have brought 
we could easily have netted $5 per 
acre per year more for the crop 
grown all during those 20 lost years. 
Thus we would have had a little mat- 
ter of $6,000,000,000 to have spent on 
Southern wives, babies, etc. It would 
have paid for a good many good 
homes; paid the way through college 


of about a million boys and girls; 


| built about a hundred thousand miles 


of first-class roads, and after all this, 


| left a nice little nest egg in a good 


many hundred thousand banks. 

Yes, indeed, legumes lead us into big 
figures, be as conservative as we may! 
And do you know that we fellows 
who are to farm the South’s lands for 
the next 20 years can do what the 
fellows who are passing failed to do, 
and thus we can secure to our coun- 
try all this tremendous additional 
wealth. 

And this doesn’t mean that we are 
to do anything “high-falutin”, but 
simply take a common disk harrow 
out in our corn, and other bare land, 
after the crops have been harvested, 
set the machine to cut deep, then fol- 
low with a compacting and leveling 
harrow—the Acme is fne—and just 
before this last working sow over the 
field 500 pounds per acre of soil taken 
from a field that grew good crimson 
clover the year before. Now put 10 
pounds of seed in the seed box of the 
disk grain drill and 200 to 300 pounds 
of 16 per cent acid phosphate in the 
fertilizer box, and cover an acre with 
this. Then do it to another acre and 
so on. In the high or northern sec- 
tions start sowing when there is plen- 
ty of moisture in the land, any time 
after August 1, and be through by 


September 15. Sow later to the 


South. Now ‘prepare ‘some more 
land in the same manner, except to 
leave out the inoculating soil; and in- 
crease the amount of acid phosphate 
by 100 pounds, and sow six pounds 
of sapling clover, and four pounds of 
herdsgrass in the same manner the 
crimson clover seed was sown. This 
will make a winter legume cover crop 
for two successive winters and two 
good hay crops and I wish with all 
my heart this crop couid be grown all 
over the South and it can pretty 
nearly; but in the Piedmont and 
mountains is where it is seen at its 
best. 

Now boys, it is up to us and we 
musn’t fail of our duty to the land 
and to our families, and it would be 
simply disgusting if 
rolls around, some fellow should sit 
on the fence and figure us out of 
more than $7,000,000,000, and to boot, 
hint that we had neglected our plain 
duty. Get busy this month, for 20 
years will roll around in less time to 
us, than the last ten have been in 
passing. 


after 20 years 


A. L. FRENCH. 





NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ 
INSTITUTES 


Following Is the Correct List for 
August—Look It Over and See the 
Exact Dates in Your Section 


INCE our recent announcement of 
Farmers Institutes some changes 
have been made. Examine the fole- 
lowing corrected list: 
Northern Party 
Scott and Miss 
Conductors 
Aug. 1, Battleground; Aug, 3, 
Creek; Aug. 4, Beaver Creek: Aug. 
er; Aug. 6, New Hope Church; Aug, 7, 
man S. H.; Aug. 8, Hamptonville; 
Boonville; Aug. 11, Walnut Cove; 
Danbury; Aug. 3, New Bethel Academy; 
Aug. 14, Stoneville, Aug. 15, Belew’s Creek; 
Aug. 17, Piney Grove Church; Aug. 18, Pilot 
Mt.; Aug. 19, Burke’s Grove; Aug. 20, Cold 
Spring; Aug, 21, Colfax; Aug. 22, Hillsboro. 
Southern Party 
T, B. Parker and Mrs. W. N. Hutt, 
Conductors 
Aug. 1, Candor; Aug. 3, Ellerbee; Aug, 4, 
Star; Aug. 5, Troy; Aug. 6, Mt. Gilead; Aug, 
7, Norwood; Aug. 8, McFarlan; Aug... 10, 
Rockingham; Aug. 11, Polkton; Aug. 12, 
Wadesboro; Aug. 13, Marshville; Aug. 14, 
Marvin; Aug, 15, Waxhaw; Aug. 17, Carolina 
Academy; Aug, 18, Bain’s Academy;. Aug. 
19, Indian Trail; Aug. 20, Ansonville; Aug. 
21, Liberty S, H. 
Central Party 
Mr. M. J. Hendricks and Miss Lucie T. Webb, 
Conductors 
Aug. 1, Boston S. H.; Aug. 3, Seagrove; 
Aug. 4, Farmer; Aug. 5, Cedar Springs S. H. 
(Davidson); Aug, 6, Endy S. H. (Stanly); 
Aug, 7, Richfield; Aug. 8, Rockwell; Aug. 10, 
China Grove; Aug, 11, Rimer; Aug. 12, Con- 
cord; Aug. 13, Huntersville; Aug. 14, Moores- 
ville; Aug. 15, Mt. Ulla; Aug. 17, Elon Cole 
lege; Aug. 18, Maywood; Aug. Springs 
Graded Sch. (Alamance); Aug. Haws 
fields; Aug. 21, Bahama, 
Western Party 
Kerr and Mrs. W. 
Conductors 
Aug. 1, Test Farm (Iredell); Aug, 3, Col- 
lettsville; Aug. 4, Hudson; Aug. 5, Hilde- 
bran (Burke); Aug. 6, Hickory Grove 58. 
(Burke); Aug. 7, Marion; Aug. 8, 
City; Aug. 10, Golden; Aug. 11, ¢ 
12, Belwood; Aug. 13, Shelby; Aug. 
bins H. (Rutherford); 15, 
Aug. Sunny Side S, H, ston); Aug. 18, 
Eaker’s S. H. (Gaston); 19, Reepsville; 
Aug. 20, Lincolnton; Aug. Stanly; Aug. 
» Woodleaf. 


Carrie Hudgins, 
Miller’s 
Boom- 
Cling- 
Aug. 10, 
Aug. 12, 


19, 
20, 


Mr, J. P. R, Hollowell, 


Forest 
ir; Aug. 
14, Dob- 

Waco; 


s. 
1%, 


99 





The Army Worm and Remedies 
for It 


HE true army worm has appeared 
in destructive numbers in sev- 
eral counties in North Carolina. From 
July 8 to 14 it was reported to the 
State Department of Agriculture at 
Raleigh from the counties of Hert- 
ford, Johnston, Nash, Wake, Wayne 
and Wilson, and it is no doubt pres- 
ent in other counties. It is doing 
much damage and causing much un- 
easiness right now. 

This is the true army worm, and 
not the same as the fall army worm, 
which was prevalent in 1912, nor the 
same as the cotton worm of 1911. 
This true army worm confines itself 
largely to and grains, and 
present complaints show it to start 
chiefly in millet, moving as this is 
exhausted into corn or other grasses. 
These worms grow very rapidly, and 
within a week after an “army” is no- 
ticed the worms will have matured, 
cease damage, and enter the earth to 
change to moths. 

A gray fly somewhat like the house 


grasses 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


fly but larger and more bristly, is now 
swarming among the army worms. 
These are an important enemy to the 
army worms, and will probably pre- 
vent another destructive brood for 
this year. 

A deep furrow around the “army”, 
so as to confine them will be quite ef- 
fective in preventing further spread. 
Throw the earth toward the worms 
so they must climb the steep side of 
the furrow, which they cannot easily 
do. A post-hole six to eight inches 
deep every 10 to 12 feet in the furrow 
will trap many of them beyond chance 
of escape. 

Paris green may be applied to 
grasses or corn immediately ahead of 
the worms. Mix one pound Paris 
green with three pounds flour or lime 
and dust until plants are whitened, 
Do this just ahead of the worms,—not 
on the whole crop. Plants to which 
this is applied must not be used for 
feed, 

The following poisoned bait can be 
scattered on ground among or ahead 
of the worms and will not affect use 
of the plants; mix one pound Paris 
green with 30 pounds wheat bran, add 
one gallon syrup, and 
ten, mix thoroughly 
where worms are. 

Further details are discussed in a 
Bulletin on “Insect Enemies’ of 
Corn”, just issued by the North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture at 
Raleigh, which can be had on applica- 
tion. FRANKLIN SHERMAN. 

Entomologist. 


water to mois- 
and distribute 





HOW TO TELL THE COMMONER 
CLOVERS 


Bur Clover—Grows in 
spring, dying in May. Leaves usually have 
dark spot in center; flowers yellow and 
borne in small clusters; has curled seed pod 
with curved prickles, 

Black Medic—Related to bur clover, meli- 
lotus, and alfalfa; no marks on leaves; ap- 
parently grows best on Time lands; tlowers 
yellow and borne in dense clusters on heads; 
seed ripen in May, and plant may be identi- 
fied by black pod around seed. 

Hop Clover—A small annual true 
Plant and flowers similar to black 
but seed covered by brown husk 
black, 

White or Dutch Clover—A true clover; 
flowers white, with sometimes trace of pink; 
flowers borne on heads about size of end of 
finger; has characteristic white markings on 
leaflets, 

Carolina Clover—A true clover, dying and 
reseeding itself each year; flowers similar to 
white or Dutch clover, but smaller, and turn 
brown, ripening seed in May; leaves unmark- 
ed; found very commonly in old fields in 
many parts of the South. 

Crimson Clover—Another true clover that 
makes seed and dies in early spring; flowers 
a deep crimson and from one to two inches 
long, with diameter of perhaps one-half 
inch; leaves somewhat fuzzy. 

Buffale Clover—Still another 
clover; flowers crimson or scarlet, borne in 
button-like, heads on long stems; turn deep 
brown on ripening seed’ in May; leaves have 
pale markings similar to red clover. 

Alsike Clover—A true clover that is a 
perennial; flowers pale pink in color—appar- 
ently a cross between red and crimson cloe 
ver; leaves without markings, 

Red Clover—A biennial true 
ers pink, and borne in heads; 
and have white markings; 
fond of lime land. 

Alfalfa—Related to 
and black medic; 
borne in clusters; 
and unmarked; does best on lime soils, 

Melilotus (white) telated to alfalfa, bur 
clover, and black medic; biennial, with white 
flowers borne on stem; grows as high as four 
or five feet; leaves notched on margins; does 
best on lime soils, 

Melilotus (Yellow)—Similar to white meli- 
lotus, but smaller, and has yellow bloom; 
seldom found except on lime land. 

Hairy Vetch—An annual. legume, with 
somewhat vine-like stem; flowers deep pur 
ple, blooming and making seed in May? 
leaves hairy. : 


winter and early 


clover; 
medic, 
instead of 


annual true 


clover; 
leaves 
this 


flow- 
large 
clover is 


melilotus, 
flowers deep 
perennial; 


bur clover 
purple and 
leaves narrow 





WEIGHTS OF SEEDS OF LEG. 
UMES TO MAKE A BUSHEL 


Alfalfa 
Alsike clover 
Bur clover (in burs) 
Canada field peas 
Cowpeas 
Crimson clover 
Lespedeza, 

hulled) 
Melilotus, sweet clover 
Peanuts 
Red clover 
Soy 
White clover 
Vetches 


pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
. pounds 
cun- 
. 25 pounds 
30 pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 


(hutled).. 
> 





DATES FOR SEEDING LEGUMES 


Alfalfa (fall) Sept. to Oct. 
Alfalfa (spring) Mch, to Apr. 
Alsike clover Sept. to Oct. 
Bur clover Aug. to Oct. 
Canada field peas .. Feb, to Mar. 
Cowpeas May to July 
Crimson clover Sept. to Oct. 
Lespedeza (Japan clover).. Mar, and Apr. 
Melilotus .... Mar. to Apr. 
Peanuts ..cccccccccccces May to July 
Red clover ..... Sept. to Oct. 
Soy beans .. Tyre Tee May to July 
White clover ept. and Oct, 
Velvet beans Apr. to June 
Vetches Sept. to Oct. 








Saturday, August 1, 1914] 
INOCULATING FOR LEGUMES 





What Inoculation Is and How It Is 
Done 


UR correspondence shows that 
() siere are yet many readers of 

The Progressive Farmer who do 
not understand the relations existing 
petween legumes and the bacteria 
which live in the nodules or small en- 
flargements on the roots of these 
plants. It is also apparent that many 
do not understand the reasons for and 
the methods of inoculating the soil 
when a particular legume is planted 
for the first time. 

Bacteria are small plants and, as in 
the animal kingdom, some plants live 
on others as parasites, but some are 
also of service to the plants on which 
they live. Certain bacteria—small 
plants—live on or in the roots of the 
large group of pod-bearing plants 
known as legumes. The entrance of 
these bacteria into the roots of the 
legumes through the root hairs causes 
nodules, tubercles, enlargements, or 
tumors on the roots. 

Now, these bacteria living in the 
nodules on the roots of the legumes 
are able to take nitrogen from the air 
that fills the spaces between the soil 
particles. This nitrogen taken up by 
the bacteria becomes available for 
the use of the growing host plant. 
That is the bacteria, in return for a 
home on the roots of the legumes, 
furnish the legumes nitrogen for use 
in their growth and development. 
Some of the nitrogen taken out of the 
soil air is no doubt turned back direct 
into the soil when the nodules decay 
or break down, as they do when the 
legume nears maturity; but much the 
greater part is probably used by the 
growing legume and only benefits the 
soil when the legume is plowed under 
or in some other way returned to the 
soil, 

If the soil is rich enough in availa- 
ble nitrogen legumes may live and 
thrive fairly well without the bacteria 
on their roots to supply them with ni- 
trogen from the air; but generally, 
and certainly on soils poor in nitro- 
gen, the legumes will not do well un- 
less the bacteria form nodules on 
their roots. If the bacteria do not 
form nodules on the roots of the le- 
gumes they gather no nitrogen from 
the air and consequently add-no ni- 
trogen to the soil even when plowed 
under, 

It Pays to Inoculate 
ECAUSE some have sowed a le- 
gume for the first time without in- 

oculation and the nodules have show- 
ed on the roots it has been often 
thought that this disproved the fact 
that inoculation of the soil or seed is 
generally necessary in sowing any le- 
gume for the first time on a soil. This 
is not the case, however, for very of- 
ten the bacteria are already in 
the soil and if they are not there 
they must in some way get there be- 
fore the legume will grow well. 

Of course, the soil if in suitable 
condition, may sometimes contain the 
right bacteria. This may be true if 
the particular legume, or one requir- 
ing the same bacteria, has grown on 
the soil during recent years or this 
legume has grown on soil which is 
higher and drains onto the soil in 
question. If this legume is fed as a 
hay and the manure put on the land 
suficient bacteria may thus be intro- 
duced; for where stable manure or 
other fertilizer rich in nitrogen is 
used the legume can get along for a 
longer time or with less nitrogen and 
this gives any of the bacteria in the 
Soil a longer time in which to multi- 
Ply and supply the needs of the le- 
sume. These are the only ways in 
which stable manure can take the 
Place of inoculation. It may carry 
the bacteria or it may supply nitro- 
Sen to the legume until the bacteria 
multiply sufficiently to supply the 
needs of the legume. Of course, it 
may also make conditions more fav- 
rable in the soil for the bacteria to 
live and increase in numbers, but sta- 

© manure does not take the place 

Of inoculation. The bacteria must be 


present. Since it is fare that any 
considerable area—as much as a 
quarter of an acre—of any legume is 
sowed without at least a few plants 
showing nodules on their roots, it is 
not uncommon in practice for the 
soil to become thoroughly inoculated 
if a certain legume is sowed two or 
three times on the same soil in as 
many succeeding years. It is a well 
known fact that the bacteria can live 
for several years in the soil in the 
absence of their respective legumes 
if the soil conditions are right, and 
it is probable that they may also 
multiply in the soil as well as in the 
nodules on the roots of the legumes. 

But we must not forget the fact 
that if the bacteria are not already 
in the soil they must get there be- 
fore the legume will succeed, .and 
since most soils that have not grown 
a certain legume or class of legumes 
are likely not to contain the right 
bacteria, it is safest to inoculate the 
soil wherever a legume is sowed on 
land for the first time. 

The bacteria that live on the roots 
of legumes are probably very closely 
related or much alike, but it is known 
that the bacteria that live on the 
roots of one class of legumes do not 
necessarily or usually prove able to 
live on the roots of certain other 
legumes. 

That is, the bacteria living on the 
roots of the cowpea do not seem to 





be able to live on the roots of alfalfa; | 


but the bacteria living on the roots 
of red clover, for instance, will live 
on the roots of all other true clovers 
or plants of the genus Trifolium. 

We are constantly asked if cowpeas 
will inoculate for other legumes, or 
if Japan clover or lespedeza will in- 
oculate for crimson clover, or for 
some other legume. 

For the convenience of our readers 
we are making the following groups. 
Any one legume in a group will, if it 
has nodules on its roots, inoculate for 
any other legume in the same group, 
but so far as we know for no legume 
in any other group: 


Group 1—Red clover, 
Crimson clover, 
Alsike clover, 
White clover, 
Hop clover. 


Group 2—Alfalfa, 
Bur clover, 
Sweet clover, or 
Melilotus, 
Group 3—Vetches, 


Canadian field peas, 
Garden peas. 


Group 4—Cowpea, 


Group 5—Soy bean, 
Group 6—Velvet bean. 
Group 7—Lespedeza or Japan clover, 
Group 8&—Beggarweed, 
Methods of Inoculating the Soil 


HE soil may be inoculated in a 

variety of ways. Probably the 
best method is to obtain soil from a 
field where the legume in use has 
been successfully grown and scatter 
this over the well prepared seedbed 
where the legume is to be sowed and 
harrow in at once. A quantity rang- 
ing from 200 to 2,000 pounds of soil 
may be applied per acre according to 
the ease with which the inoculated 
soil can be obtained. The moist soil 
taken at a depth of two or three 
inches should be put out without be- 
ing exposed for long to either sun- 
light or drying. 

The objections to this are that 
weeds, soil diseases, and insect ene- 
mies may be introduced and the cost 
is too great when soil near at hand 
is not available. When the distance 
or scarcity of inoculated soil makes 
a free use of it impracticable, then the 
seed may be inoculated by mixing a 
small quantity of soil with the seed, or 
by mixing a small quantity of soil 
with water, wetting the seed with 
this muddy water and drying and 
sowing the seed at once. 

Another method of inoculating the 
soil which modern science has made 
possible is to purchase or obtain from 
National and State Department of 
Agriculture a pure culture of the bac- 
teria for the legume to be grown. 

Commercial houses have improved 
methods of sending out these bac- 
teria until there are now many of 
them from which the pure cultures 
may be purchased with every reason- 
able assurance of success. 








The “RECORD” 
SYRUP CAN 


Made only by the AMERICAN CAN COMPANY is 

the most up-to-date and safest self-sealing can made 

Two inch opening into which fits the cap with lugs fitting tight 

and preventing cap from coming out through rough handling 

The larger sizes shipped from Atlanta Territory have wire ring instead of bail 
The most satisfactory Syrup Can made 


Each can is stamped 
with Canco Trade Mark. 
Always look forit. Sam- 
ples on application. 


AMERICAN CAN CO. 


New Orleans Atlanta 
Dallas Kansas City 

















eal Bone and Potash 


In some sections wheat growers refuse to use any other phos- 
phate than real bone. More wheat and a better stand of clover 
will be secured if the bone is balanced with Potash. The longer 

. bone has been used, the more urgent becomes the need of 


POTASH 


Try 200 to 400 pounds per acre of a mixture of equal parts of bone and 
Kainit, or one ton of bone with 300 pounds of Muriate of Potash. 

See that your dealer carries Potash. If he does 
he not, write us for prices, stating amount needed, IN 
and ask for our free book, “* Fall Fertilizers.” 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
NEW YORK—42 BROADWAY 


McCormick Biock, Caicago 
Bank & Trust Bidg., Savannah 
= Whitney Central Bank Bidg., New Orleans 
Empire Bidg., Atlanta 25 California St., San Francisee 
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GASOLINE 


ALAMO “noon ENGINE 


Built For Every Kind of Service 


For fifteen years the Alamo has 
stood for the best in gasoline engine 
construction. 


They are very easy to start eco- 
nomical in fuel and absolutely de- 
pendable in every way. 

To understand the many points 
of superiority you should have our 
catalog which will be sent free on 
request. 


THE ALAMO MFG. C0., -:- 





HILLSDALE, MICH 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
The Gibbes Machinery Co., Columbia, S. C. 


B. F. Avery & Sons, New Orleans and Memphis. 
McGowin-Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala. 














HAY PRESSES Tennessee 


You save labor—-barn space—make big profits bailing hay 
straw. Positive proof, convineing evidence 
as to the long life of these presses sent on 
request. Write today for free catalogue and 
price list. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT AND MFG. CO. 
No. 1 Boyce Station, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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— Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


*“‘Merit, the Measure of Success.” 





A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, preparing 
for business life, teaching, or advanced class in College and Uni- 


versity. Accredited relations with University and leading Col- 
leges. Government that appeals to manliness and develops self- 
control. Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont Carolina. 


Commodious brick buildings on elevated, shady campus. Splen- 
did athletic grounds. Total expenses for the session under $225. 
Many things you will want to know set forth in illustrated catalogue, 
sent free, Address, 


G. F. MeALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 
Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 














z WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


AN HISTORIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Situated at Macon, in the delightful balmy climate of Central 
Georgia. One of the oldest and choicest women’s colleges in 
the world. Ideal home life, student government 

by select student body, faculty of ability. 


Good Boarding Department and splendid Ath- 
Jetics. Thorough and extensive courses in Music, 
Art, Oratory, Languages and Sciences. Careful 
religious guidance and influence. 


Full particulars will be mailed upon request. 


C. R. JENKINS, President, 


MACON, GA. 




















BLACKSTONE ACADEMY 


BLACKSTONE, VA. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 

Offers instructions in Offers course in 

English, History, Mathematics, French, Gregg Shorthand, system taught in 75% 
German, Latin, Science. of Business Colleges. 

Thorough preparation in small classes un- Touch system of typewriting, department 
der direction of college graduates. equipped with Underwood, Remington and 

Certificates accepted in colleges and Smith machines. 
universities. Bookkeeping, both single and double 

entry. Business penmanship. 


Large corps of exverienced teachers, small classes, individual instruction. Management dis- 
tinctly Christian. New building with all modern conveniences will be completed by September. 
For Catalogues and Further Information, Address 

E. S. LIGON, President. 
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Our Summer Rates| 


Will save you from $10 to $17 on a Life Scholarship. Enter now and be 
ready to accept a good position in the fall. Every full graduate is assured 
an excellent situation. This is the school you will attend if you inves- 
tigate. For Catalog and New College Journal address 


Cin Gfasing We i 


q RALEIGH, N. C. CHARLOTTE, N. 











BOILING SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL. 


wned and controlled by the King’s Mountain and Sandy Run Associations. A Christian institution 
with Sout of moral surroun fe. Co-educational. Near foot-hills of the Blue Ridge; purest of air and 
water; free from malaria; excellent brick buildings. Nine teachers—men and women—graduates of best 
Colleges and Universities of the land. College preparator 7 with Intermediate Department. An English- 
Scientific course for prospective teachers. Departments of Bible, Music and Art. Four excellent literary 
societies; athletic fields. to $100 pays board, tuition in Literary Department, room rent, 
acetylene lights for a term of nine months. Fall Term opens August lith. For Catalog address 


J. D. HUGGINS, Acting Principal, R. No. 3, Shelby, N. C. 
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GUILFORD COLLEGE 1914 


HIGH MORAL TONE IDEAL LOCATION 
Six Courses in Arts and Sciences, Music, Domestic Science, 
ookkeeping and Banking, Expression 
Ten Buildings With All Modern Conveniences Athletic Field 
EXPENSES LOW ECONOMY AND SELF HELP ENCOURAGED 
For catalog and information address L. L. HOBBS, LL. D., President 
GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C. 











r 
$78.00 to $96.00 pays for board, tuition in literary maa rent, heat ana | 
electric lights for the entire session of nine months at 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


situated mid the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. No malaria; mineral water; beautiful scenery. 
Strong faculty of college trained men and women, splendid literary societies, honor students in the best col- 
leges and universities. Recommended by leading | pee Literary, Bible, Business, Expression, Music. 
tt is the best and the cheapest school in the state.’’—Hon. E. M. Koonce. ‘In my opinion there is no High 
prypes in this part of the country doing better and more "thor ough educational work.’’—E. Y. Webb, Member 


of Congress. 
W. D. BURNS, Lawndale, N. C. 
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LOW RATES 








1859 MONT AMOENA SEMINARY 


NEW BUILDING NOTED FOR HEALTH 


Ideal Home and Excellent School for Country Girls. 
Courses in English, Classics, Music, Art, Domestic Science. 





Our Catalogue will deeply interest you. Address 
Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 


| REV. R. A. GOODMAN, President, 
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ACE INSTIT UTE vowcwonen 


N_ideal Christian Home School. Preparatory and Collegiate courses. A 
A Expression, Physical Culture, Pedagogy, Domestic ‘Sdieaan, Maan, etc. & 
a of Music. High standard maintained by large staff of experienced, college 

trained instructors. Takes only 100 boarders and teaches the individual.  Unsur- 
passed health record. Brick buildings. Steam heat. Electric lights. Excellent 
table. Good Gymnasium. Park-like campus. Concerts, lectures, tennis, basket- 
ball. Write for our catalog before selecting the college for your daughter. a 


GEORGE J. RAMSEY, M. A., LL. D., President. Raleigh, N. C. 





Devoted to Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 
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Contributing soaehiiatete E. W. i. 








SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION IN AUGUST 


(1) Need of More Winter Cover Crops; 
Cotperation in Buying Seed, 

(2) Can Our Local Union Codéperate in 
Making a Fair Exhibit, or Should 
This Be Left to Individuals? 

(3) Are Our Crops Fairly Graded on 
Our Local Markets? What Can We 
Do to Improve Conditions? 

(4) How Can We Develop a Farm Sys- 
tem to Minimize Periods of Idleness 
and Excess of Labor? 

(5) Are We Doing Our Duty in Coéper- 
ating to Help Brethren in Cases of 
Sickness? 

(6) Are We Doing Our Duty in Coéper- 
ative Fire and Other Lines of Mu- 
tual Insurance? 











COOPERATION IN THE PUR- 
CHASE AND USE OF CLOVER 
SEED 


We Need Less “Fertilizer Fever” and 
More “Clover-and-Vetch Fever”, 
Says Mr. Green 
RESOLUTION was enthusiasti- 
cally adopted in a county Union 


meeting the other day requesting 
each member of the Farmers’ Union 
in the county to 


sow not less than 
a bushel of crim- 
son clover seed 
this fall, and the 
resolution was re- 
ferred to the local 
Unions for aps. 
proval. When 
concert of action 
is produced in this 
manner it means 
much for the in- 
terests of the com- 
munity. It tends to produce a pro- 
gressive rival spirit, and farmers who 
would not otherwise make the expers 
iment will line up in team work with 
their neighbors. The voluntary agree- 
ment between neighbors who have 
never tried crimson clover as a soil 
builder is what might be called real 
constructive codperation. When ex- 
periments prove that the yields of 
Southern soils may be doubled by the 
use of the clovers and vetches, and at 
the same time that the fertilizer tax 
can be reduced one-half, there isn’t 
any danger of any reaction or back- 
sliding by the fellow who proves it 
on his own fields. Hence local Unions 
can not do anything better than to 
produce the kind of concert of action 
that causes their members who have 
never tried the clovers and vetches to 
get busy under a voluntary agree- 
ment and make the trial. 
a 


During the month of August the 
Farmers’ Union should make a cam- 
paign for clover in every locality. 
Last week it was announced in a local 
paper that a certain local Union 
would, at its next meeting, take or- 
ders for clover and vetch seed, also 
orders for lime. By collective pur- 
chases members of local Unions are 
saving about 25 per cent in the price 
usually paid the retailer for clover 
seed. Some of the county organiza- 
tions and their codperative enter- 
prises are making contracts with the 
importers of clover seed and thereby 
making a still better deal for their 
members. 





MR. GREEN. 


* * * 

When clover becomes our principal 
soil-building crop in the South, as it 
has already become in some locali- 
ties, we will then see opening up a 
field for the further extension of the 
cooperative principle in the purchase 
of clover seed hullers by groups of 
organized farmers and this will af- 
ford an opportunity for securing our 
seed from our own fields and con- 
verting into cash the surplus which 
we do not need on our own farms. 
The value of codperation has already 
been demonstrated in a few localities 





in the codperative purchase of ma- 
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c inery for harvesting and cleaning 
clover seed. If we will permit our 
fever for the purchase of high-priced 
commercial fertilizers to cool down 
somewhat in the spring of the year, 
and then catch the clover and vetch 
fever in August and September, the 
change will mark a better era in 
agriculture in the South. Peles 





A {BROTHER FROM DENMARK 
ENOW IN FLORIDA SPEAKS OUT 


He Knows What Codperation Did for 
Farmers in the Old Country and 
What It Will Do for Those in This 


HEN coming to the Southland 

from the Middle West, I made 
inquiries about an up-to-date farm 
paper. I received a sample of a pa- 
per which entertains the modest opin- 
ion about itself that it is the best 
farm paper in the whole world. But 
this self-lauding journal carries ad- 
vertisements of such a character that 
even a blind man should be able to 


see their rottenness. And, further- 
more, said paper has nothing to do 
with the Farmers’ Union, a move- 


ment that, in my opinion, is the only 
hope for the farmers of America, be- 
cause essentially founded on the 
principles of the “Brugsforeninger” 
of my native country, Denmark. 

I was glad to make connection with 
“The Progressive Farmer.” Formerly 
I took the “Rural New Yorker,” 
paper‘that ranks absolutely Al. But, 
of course, it is not intended for 
Southern farmers and their problems. 

The real farmer is the man who 
starts at the bottom, depending en- 
tirely upon the land for a living, all 
the time profiting by the experiments 
being carried on by his State Uni- 
versity. This is the man that other 
farmers will watch and listen to. He 
has a right to explain how to farm. 
And the greater his success, the 
greater his influence for good among 
his fellows. Such a man unless I am 
mistaken, is Mr. French, who is well 
known to your readers. He writes 
like one who knows from actual ex- 
perience. 

It is wonderful what the small 
farmers have done through co6dper- 
ation in the old country. It was well 
that Mr. Poe went over and investi- 
gated things right on the spot. The 
American farmers are waking up, 
slowly, and realizing that they are a 
free people, if they will work in uni- 
son. Truly, they have been under 
bondage to the non-producers of the 
city long enough. 

Also, there are others who realize 
precisely what it will mean when the 
farmers are thoroughly organized. 
From several sections of the country 
we read of bankers and business men 
inaugurating movements destined to 
quash the desire for some sort of 
Government rural credit system simi- 
lar to what farmers enjoy since 
many years in Europe. Why should 
bankers and business men all of a 
sudden be obsessed with such a lively 
interest in the rural welfare? Oh, 
well, the horny-handed sons of the 
soil may be stupid, but they know 
why this lively interest exists. We 
should not, of course, allow ourselves 
to be actuated by class hatred, but 
we remember only too well the ’con- 
tempt of the city man for the chap in 
overalls, the clodhopper. With co- 
6peration thoroughly organized in 
rural life, many a sleek, smug and 
smooth city dandy will be one of us 
or starve. The land is there, waiting 
for him. He will find it when the 
time comes. 


Recently I read that the old Hansa- 
City, Hamburg, consumed 25,000,000 
marks worth of butter, cheese, cream 
and milk in one year, all of which 
came direct from Danish codperative 
dairies, without being touched by, 
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any middleman. Now just think what 
a nice sum could have been extracted, 
as a wholesaler’s and retailer’s profit, 
from this figure, and what a perfectly 
lovely time a crowd of nice people 
could have enjoyed had it not been 
for that confounded smartness of 
those Danish farmers. JENS DALBO. 
Dowling Park, Fla. 





The South Carolina Annual Meeting 
State Farmers’ Union 

WING to the pressure of work on 

me as State President, the many 
conferences with members from all 
over the State at every spare moment 
from the time I 
reached Anderson 
until the last dele- 
gate left me at 
Sumter, it has 
been impossible to 
write of the meet- 
ie, as £ saw 1, 
and in this issue 
of The Progres- 
sive Farmer I can 
only touch upon 
its more important phases. 

x OK x 





MR. DABBS 


some of 


There was a good attendance on 
this meeting at Anderson, many com- 
ing from the extremes of the State, 
and the reports of what has been 
accomplished through the Union were 
so interesting that the committee was 
fully justified in putting this feature 
on the program; and it should be a 
prominent feature of every annual 
meeting. When these reports were 
completed and we reached the place 
on the program where the question 
is asked, “Is the Union Worth 
While?” the affirmative answer was 


so unmistakable that we did not 
waste any time discussing it. One 


brother voiced the sentiments of all 
the membership when he said: “The 
splendid reports that have been read 
in our hearing are the answer to this 
questions, and I move that we pro- 
ceed to discuss the next subject: 
“How to Increase the Membership of 
the Union and Enlarge Its Useful- 
ness.” 
* Ox 

In almost every instance the report 
of money saved or made through co- 
Operative efforts ended with this 
statement: “The warm brotherly feel- 
ing that has taken the place of the 
cold indifference of former times is 
worth more to our community than 
anything that we can count in dollars 
and cents.” 

* * OX 

This meeting is remarkable for not 
having a single set speech, the ad- 
dress of the President being more a 
report of his year’s work than a 
speech; and for the strong debates 
on the questions that arose and the 
settlement of all differences of views 
without any feeling. 

Once of the most important sub- 
jects, that occupied two hours of the 
closing session, by some error did not 
get into the press reports. This 
a discussion of better marketir 
cotton and better banking and 
housing as a part of better market- 
ing. The Union had a report from 
W. C. Moore on the result of his 
Studies in Europe some years ago, at 
the instance of the State Union, on 
direct shipments of cotton. 

The Duke cotton warehouse and 
State warehouses, the new banking 
and currency laws, the baleful influ- 
ence of American cotton mills on the 
cotton market, and suggestions for 
improving conditions were discussed. 
It was finally decided to place the en- 
tire matter in the hands of the Pres- 
ident, Vice President, and Executive 
Committee, as the State Union’s Com- 
mittee on “Banking and Currency,” 






and “Warehousing and Marketing 
Cotton.” This committee is to go 


Over the whole subject and embody 
the views of the State Union. It is 
Particularly charged to call to its as- 
Sistance such persons as can aid it, 
and to ask the State Unions through- 
Out the cotton states, and the Na- 
tional Union to join in comprehensive 
Plans for banking and marketing that 
will give us the relief sought. 





This committee consists of E. W. 
Dabbs, State President and Chairman, 
Mayesville, S. C.; J. B. Whetsell, Vice 
President, Bowman, S. C., Route 1; 


R. M. Cooper, Executive Cor tee, 
Wisocky, S. C.: 5B. Har: ‘tive 
Committee, Pendleton, ‘ uid J. 
W. Shealy, Executive wittee, 


Lexington, N. C. 

The first meeting of this committee 
was held on the 24th, and outline 
plans adopted. The chairman will 
call the committee together as soon 
as certain information is secured. 
This committee is charged with the 
whole subject with full power to act 
for the State Union. 

x * * 

The trip to Anderson, the meet- 
ings of the Union, and the entertain- 
ment at Clemson College were so 
pleasant that all who attended will 
have many pleasant memories of the 


1914 annual meeting of the State 
Union. 
The Union is a little stronger in 


membership than a year ago, and 500 
per cent stronger in enthusiasm, as 
the outcome of practical work during 
the past year. 

In future articles the work that has 
been done will be gone into more in 
detail to give reasons for encourage- 
ment and better work. B. WD 


VIRGINIA FARMERS WANT BET- 
TER TOBACCO PRICES 
Meeting in Washington City Adopt- 


ed Resolutions Demanding Govern- 
ment Action 








HE Progressive Farmer recently 
called attention to the meeting 
called by the Virginia State Union to 
be held in Washington, the purpose 
being to urge Congress to take some 


action for the relief of dark tobacco | 


growers from the oppressions of the 
tobacco companies. The meeting so 
called was a great success in point of 
attendance, and while Congress can- 
not act at the present session, an im- 
pression was made by the Union 
farmers, and they named a strong 


sub-committee to follow up their 
good work. 
The following resolutions were 


adopted: 


We, the members of the Farnfers’ Educa- 
tional and Coéperative Union of America, 
Virginia Division, representing the tobacco 
growers of Virginia, in special session as- 
sembled, do affirm the following: 

First. That the cost of producing tobace- 
cos is steadily increasing, and that the pro- 
duction is passing more and more into the 
hands of tenants, instead of the real own- 
ers of the lands, thereby tending to lower 
grades and quality. 


Second. That this means disaster in the 
long run, for it steadily despoils the lands 
of fertility and leaves our country covered 


with broom straw fields and gullies, 

Third. That the prices of tobaccos are 
not nearly high enough to enable the grow- 
ers to reap such a profit as will anything 
like pay them for the labor expended, and 
that such prices as are now paid for our 
tobaccos are rapidly driving* our best young 
people from the farms and are reducing 
thousands of those who remain on the farms 
to almost slavery conditions and real want. 

Fourth, That there still exists such strong 
combinations among manufacturers and 
purchasers, generally, of tobaccos, not only 
in America, but also in foreign lands, as to 
destroy almost all competition in the so- 
called tobacco market and to leave the 
producers of tobaccos in America absolutely 
at the mercy of a merciless purchasing 
power at home and abroad. 

Fifth. That every effort on the part of the 
producers to combine to sell or to pool to- 
bacco for mutual protection has been met 
with great opposition from this same pur- 
chasing power, and that the growers have 
received no lasting or final relief, and that 
all of their efforts have met with such fail- 
ures as to compel the growers to seek fur- 
ther and more radical means for relief, 

Therefore, be it resolved by the represen- 
tatives, That we earnestly urge the Com- 
mission appointed by the United States Cone 
gress to investigate the conditions in the to- 
bacco business to complete their investiga- 
tions at the earliest possible moment con- 
sistent with full and complete history of 
actual conditions, and that said Commission 
recommend some radical steps or means of 
relief for the tobacco growers, to be taken 
by the Government of the United States of 
America, 

Further, we urge your honorable Come 
mission, that you recommend the establish- 
ing of a bureau for the purpose of market- 
ing tobacco by the United States Govern- 
ment, so that the producers may receive 
fair and remunerative prices for their proe 
duce, 

And that you further recommend that this 
bureau, if necessary, send abroad a special 
representative of the United States Govern- 
ment for the purpose of obtaining orders 
direct from the purchasing sources in for- 
eign lands, said orders, when received, to be 
filled by the farmers themselves in America, 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 
W. H. Jennings, Chairman; P. R. Wray, E. T. 

Bondurant, H. C. Marshall, R. Lee Cham- 

bliss, Secretary; J, N. Terry, A. E. Taylor, 

Robt. C. Hart, A. B, Hayden, 
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| Our Educational Directory 








Buie’s Creek Academy. 





Founded by present Principal in 1887. 
raiiroad, in a healthful community. 


pressionfunder able, experienced teachers. 
Matron and Lady Principal. 
ous influences thrown around students. 


Quiet country village, four and one-half miles from 
Twelve college men and 
students last year from_ 60 counties, 4 states and Cuba. 
department of Music—Vocal, Band and Piano. 
} New $15,000 dormitory for girls, in charge of 
Good Christian homes for boys and young men. 
For catalogue, address 


J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, Buie’s Creek, N. C. 








women in faculty. 500 
Good Business Course. Strong 
Seven new pianos installed. Artand Ex- 


Best of religi- 











East Carolina Teachers Training School. 


A State School to train teachers for the public schools of North Carolina, 
rected to this one purpose. Tuition free to all who agree toteach. Fall Term begins Septem- 
ber 22, 1914. For catalog or other information address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 


Greenville, S. C. 


Every energy is di- 














Apply to Registrar for catalogue. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


AND 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 


BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA. 
Thirteen degree courses in Agriculture, Engineering and Applied Science. 
course in Agriculture and Farmers’ Winter Courses. 


Two-year 
J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 











Mars Hill College 


other States and‘China. 


Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, 
drew 410 young men and women last year from 
60 counties in North Carolina, and from nine 


Why? Send for catalog, and inquire of our patrons. 


R. L. MOORE, President, Box 272, Mars Hill, N. C. 





SYLVA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE—34“""istian School in the heart 


ings, electric lights. College and University trained teachers. 


Expression, Art, Bible and Sunday School T 


- C. INGRAM, Principal, 


eacher-Training Courses. 
month. Board on the cooperative plan at cost. Fall term begins Aug. 25. Write for catalog. 


of the mountains. Four build- 
Thorough Literary, Music, Voice, 
Tuition $1.00 to $3.00 per 


YLVA, N. C. 








YOUNG WOMEN 


re want an Education? Saneg 
Sound, Thorough? You can get it. 


Southern Presbyte- 
rian College 


—— 


Conservatory ot Music 


Is doing just this work. Faculty 
of twenty-six experienced texch- 
ers; brick building; all modern 
conveniences. 

THE COST IS VERY REASONABLE. 


Write for Catalog, it will interest 
you. 


C. G. VARDELL, D. D., 
Red Springs, N. C. 











ROANOKE COLLEGE 
SALEM, VA. 
LOCATION—Situated in the famous Ro- 
anoke Valley, unsurpassed for health- 
ful climate and grandeur of’ surround- 

ing mountain scenery. 

RANK—A Standard American College 
for men—its A.B. degree accepted by 
best American universities. 

COURSES—Courses for degrees arranged 
in groups, preparing for life and look- 
ing to the various professions, 

FACILITIES—aA strong faculty of nine- 
teen; library of 24,000 volumes; work- 
ing laboratories; eight buildings, in- 
cluding new dormitory system of five 
sections, 250 feet in length, and hand- 
some new gymnasium. 

Roanoke emphasizes the character building agen- 
cies in higher education. 
Sixty-second session begins Sept. 16, 1914- For 
catalog and illustrated circular address 
J. A. Morehead, resident, 














CATAWBA COLLEGE 
(Co-educational) 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 1, 1014. 
The School has had a steady growth during the year as 
will be seen from the enrollment. For the year ending 
June 4, 1913, the enrollment was 113; for the year ending 
May 27, 1914, it was 140. 74in the music department alone. 
Expenses Moderate, running from $140 to $200 
for the entire year. 
A strong faculty of trained men and women. Work thor- 
ough. Course of study a high standard. Literary and 
Business Courses. Music, Art and Expression. 
For further information write for catalogue to 
REV. J. D. ANDREW, Pres., NEWTON, N.C. 


EDICAL COLLEGE 


OF VIRGINIA 






Medical College of Virginia 
University College of Medicine 
1838 (consouipateD) 
1914, Medicine - Dentistry - Pharmacy 
: STUART McGUIRE, M. D., Dean 


New college building, completely equipped and 
modern laboratories. Extensive Dispensary service. 
Hospital facilities farnish 400 clinical beds; individual 
instraction; Experienced Faculty; practical curticu- 
lom. 77th session opens September 15, 1914, 

For catalogue or information address: 


- J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary 
1126 East Clay S¢, RICHMOND, VA. 




















Lowest.rates in the South. Delightful location, 
Deep well water. Twenty-four years without a sin- 
gle case of dangerous sickness. Clean athletics. Two 
gymnasiums. No hazing. _ 

A distinguished Bostonian writes:—"Ot 
all the collegesI have visited in six years as Inter- 
national Field Secretary of Christian Endeavor, the 
Spirit of Elon College seems to be the most genuinely 
Christian.’’—Karl Lehman. Write now for Cata- 
logue and views. Pres. W. A. HARPER, 

Box 57 ELon CoLrecsg, N.C, 


THE SCROOL ITS PUPILS PRAISEQe 
" theta 3 TET. aN 


“or their parents—why they love thie 
school, Ask any questions about our unique 
buildings, superb location, superior faculty, 
P=thorough college preparation, standards of 
# honor, home comforts and all-round athiet- 

ics. Write for their names and ad % 


Bingham School 


The Oldest Boys’ Scheol in the South. 

An unusual] and scholarly builder of 

highest-typed manhood. Has 

conducted for 120 years by three gen- 

erations of Binghams. During the 

past 30 years students have come 
the U. S. 


























ica. A military system which helps 

to make citizen army 

tailed. Open-air athletics most of 

year. Write for catalogue 

COL. R, BINGHAM, Supt., R.F.D. Bez & 
Asheville, N.C. Established 1788 














CLAREMONT COLLEGE, B#¢KORY. | 


For Girls. Location and health record 
unsurpassed. Fine Course of Study. Ideal 
School for farmer’s daughter. Help offered 
worthy girls. Write at once for illustrated 
catalogue. 











JOSEPH L. MURPRY, President 
= J 








MADISON HALL SCHOOL For Young Women 
and Girls. College and Elective Courses. Music, Art 
Expression, Modern Languages, Domestic Science. Ed 
ucational advantages of Washington. Illustrated year 


book. Ss 
Prof. and Mrs. Geo. F. Winston, Principals 
3100 R St., N. W., Washingten. D. C. 





When writing advertisera, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 


CINCMNAT VTERINARY 


ACCREDITED BY U.S. DEPT. AGRICULTURE 


Confers the Degree of Doctor of 
Veterinary Medicine. (D.V.M.) 
Write now for Free Catalogue 

$116 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, 0. - 








If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 
now. Get into the game and get your share. 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 





of all advertising it carries.” 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
gend 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined 
known on application. 





‘editions made 











For Sale—Two Fine Jersey Bulls—8 
months; their weight 500 pounds each; out 
of 4-gallon cows. They are beauties, Price, 
$50 each. C. L. Gurley, Princeton, N, C. 


RED POL’ 


inbreeding, will sell 3%-year- 
Red Poll bull 


‘ (a beauty). 
Airlie, N. C. 


HORSES. 


Registered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, 
Fillies. Cheapest place in South to buy. 
Cc. A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 


Percheron Stallions—Registered of approv- 
ed type, best strain; breeder's prices. Rose 
Dale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 

For Sale—Mare and colt, gelding and 
stallion; fine and young; bargains. For par- 
ticulars, C, A, Richardson, Glenwood, - N. C. 


MU LES 


Farm Mule — Weight 1,000 
cheap to quick buyer. Frank Railey, 
yarettsville, N. Cc. 


SHE E = AND G OATS 


Hampshire Shee p—All 
Phillips, Ingalls, N. C. 





To prevent 
old registered 
Oakland Farm, 














Excellent 
pounds; 
Marg 


ages for sale. ~ Jas, 





| MACHINERY 


Six-horse Gasoline Engine, 
Hundred twenty-five dollars. Bargain. 


us, A. § Swain 1 & I Bro., Plymouth, 1 mm 


Bargains—Engines — Steam, oil, gasoline, 
new or second-hand; all sizes. Gins, thresh- 
ers, belting, etc. Tate Machinery Supply 
Co., Littleton, N. C. ° 

First check for fifty dollars 
Detroit gasoline engine, mounted on _ sub- 
stantial truck, and used only 30 days. A bar- 
gain. S, R. Rountree, Hobbsville, N. C. 





Mounted— 
Write 





gets 6 H.P. 





For Sale—International and John Deer 
Machinery for sale. Consist of one 15 horse 
power gasoline engine; one 2-roll husker 
and shredder; one manure spreader; one 
feed crusher; one Stag sulky plow. All new 
machinery, only been used but few days. 
teason for selling, health failed and will 
stop farming. Good bargains for quick buy- 
ers. Write, or come and investigate. Chas, 
Jordan, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


HELP WANTED | 


Wanted—Capable 
farm in Virginia. 
Cheraw, s. 


Wanted—I have good proposition to offer 
one who thoroughly understands tricking 
and poultry raising. Box 312, Brunswick, Ga. 
shade 


to sell; 
Dept. 








man, to handle 
Address R. H. 


large 
Johnson, 


Sell Trees—Fruit trees, 
trees; roses, ornamental, 
big profits. Write today. 
26. Concord, Ga, 


pecan trees, 
ete. Easy 
Smith Bros., 


U. s. Government ‘Wants Men and Ww omen 
over 18—$65 to $150 month. Thousands ap- 
pointments coming. Common education suffi- 
cient. List of positions open free. Write im- 
mediately. Franklin Institute, Dep’t J-215, 
Rochester, N. Y 

Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. overy- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southwest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
$27, Birmingham, Alabama, 


to $10 








Agents Make $5 a Day—With our 
big Map, Livestock Chart, and Farm Paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas, and other 
Southern States. E. R. McClellan, Room 414 
Slaughter Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 


Wanted—Live, ene rgetic, hustling tenants 
for several farms in highest state of cultiva- 
tion, in the Meherrin River Valley, in 
Brunswick County, Virginia. Some of these 
farms admirably adapted to growth of 
bright tobacco. Good dwellings, barns and 
stables, etc. Great opportunity for right 
kind of men, W. W. Meredith, Lawrence- 
ville, Virginia. 


LIVESTOCK 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


arm, 











Registered Duroc Pigs. South View F 
Cc. 


Elmwood, N. 


Duroc- Jerseys—Different ages . splendidly 
bred; extra prolific. Oakwood arn, War- 
saw, N. C 

Duroc Pigs—Of large 
ed parents. Service 
Clarence Shenk, 





litters and register- 
boars and bred gilts. 
Luray, Va. 


For. Sale—Full bre da Duroc-. 
Registered or unregistered. R. 
Jr., Monroe, N. C., R. F. 


Jersey Pigs— 
B. Redwine, 
D. No. 5. 


POLAND-CHINAS, 
Poland-China Pigs—Ready to ship. 
faction guaranteed. 

Round Hill, Va. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 








Satis- 
Thomas & Chamings, 





Hor Sale—Two registered, 
bulis, and six grade 
J. P. Irby, Blac 


a Angus Cc attle—Bull calves, cows and heif- 
ers. An exceptionally fine mature herd bull, 
R ose Dale Stock Farms, Je ffersonton, Va. 


GU ERNSEY Ss 


Registered and grade 
J. PF. 


Aberdeen-Angus 
heifers, %. Apply to 
cstone, Va, 





Guernseys ‘tor “gale. 
Fletcher, F letcl her, N. C, 
HOLSTEINS. 


Holste ins!—Re zistered 
D. Mooney, Danville, Va. 








heifer calves, W. 


“Wace 
heifers, 


“Beac ondale Herd’—Né wport news, 
Pure-bred, registered Holstein bulls, 
cows, for sale. 


or Sale—Two re giste red Holstein bulls; 
two Holstein heifers, soon to calve; all tu- 
bereulin tested. One good jack for sale or 
exc hange. E. M. McliInturff, Salisbury, N. C. 


JERSEY s. 


Fifteen n . Yor oung Je rsey He ife rs- —From grade 
cows, by Biltmore bull. Also one mare colt, 
two and a half years, half Standard bred. 
Ernest H. Kaminer, Arden, N. C, 


} my. 4 


| Reds, 
| horns $1 





One two-year-old _ Shropshire _ Buck—$10. 


J. E. Bain, Wakefield, Va, 

Large, 
Ready 
lambs, 
Farm, 


Pure-bre a "Hampshire 3ucks— 
for service. Yearlings, thirty dollars; 
twenty dollars each. Meadow Brook 
Drewry’s Bluff, Va, 
DOGS. 


Pups. Mm. & 








Pedigreed Stroud, 


Herndon, Va. 


‘Bird ~ Pups—W rite. 
North Carolina, 

For 
Smith, 


Collie 


‘Paul 11 Hami nilton, | Tryon, 








Sale—Pedigre ed Collie Pups. Gc Oa 
Conover, N. CG, ‘ 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


Benbow Farms always have 
E. Benbow, Oak Ridge, N. 


High- bred pedigreed Essex ~ pigs 
registered for 


Southdown Buck Sheep, 
Canton, ~~. 
—One 


- Hargrove, 
Two. Extra Heavy _ Milker: Jersey, 
five gallons; one Guernsey, Devon cross, sev- 
en gallons, Benbow Farms, Oak Ridge, N. C 


Extra Fine Registere dad Duroc Jersey 
and Jersey heifer calf. Prices 
Write for information, _ S. R. 
son Heights, Va. 


Registered 
China pigs, 








The 
cows. W. 


fresh 
c 


sale. 


Pig 
mod erate. 
Church, Madi- 





Essex, <, Duroc- Jersey, Poland- 
sows in farrow, service boars; 
grade sows in farrow. Registered Jersey 
Cattle. Satisfaction or money back, I paying 
return on stock. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, MG, 


@ne yearling stud. “colt for sale or trade. 
One large black jack for sale very cheap. 
Sound, sure, might exchange, One fine 3- 
year-old mare, French Coach and Standard 
Cross. Will exchange for good combination, 
or saddle horse. . Jennets wanted. Cottage 
Hill Farm, Boykins, Va. 


POULTRY AND EGGS | 


LEGHORNS. 


White Leghorn Hens—One 
two years old, 80c, 
Columbia, 8S. C. 














year old, $1; 
White Hiil Poultry Farm, 





The Warren Strain of Single Comb White 
Leghorns. The greatest egg laying strain of 
Leghorns in America, 15 to 100 eggs @ 5c; 
100 and up 4e each. Order from this ad, 
or write for further information. 15,000 
pullets and cockerels @ $2 each. The W 
ren Poultry Farm, T. M. Bost, Prop., Wise, 
N. C., 1 Warren Co. 

“Ten Thousand Baby Chicks For Sale— 
Young’s strain Single Comb White Leghorns 
only. April, May and June delivery, ten 
cents each, in any quantity. Hatching eggs 
shipped promptly and are never over two 
days old when shipped. No order too large. 
Eges, $5 per hundred, $2.50 for thirty, $1.50 
for fifteen. We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office, 2700 Avenue F, Birmingham, Ala, 








Here is Your Chance—~A rare oppor- 
tunity to get started in the poultry business 
with pure-bred Single Comb White Leg- 
horns at very small cost. We are going out 
of the poultry business and in order to dis- 
pose of our entire lot of high class Single 
Comb White Leghorns, within the next 60 
days we are making the following very low 
prices: ail of our yearling hens, $1 each, Pul- 
lets January and February hatch $1.50 each. 
Some of these were laying June 1, 25 extra 
fine cockerels January hatch $2.50 each. 2 
Simplex Brooder Stoves, used one season, 
5 Incubators good as new, food hopper’s 
drinking founts, grit and shell hoppers, In 
fact all our supplies at half price. Cedar 
Lodge Farms, Thomasville, 1 Mm, a 


ORPINGTON Ss. 


Hundreds White Orpingtons for Sale—Eg 
half price. Midnight Poultry Farm, ‘ie 
boro, N. Cc. 











ROCKS, 


White Rocks of Quality. 
try Farm, Asheboro, N. C, 





Randolph Poul- 





3uy your Barred Rock Cockerels Now— 
Extra good strain. Write today. Western 
Slope Ranch, Salisbury, N. C. 


Extra fine Barre ad Plymouth Rock rooster. 
The best cockerel raised at the A, & M, Col- 
lege, (1913). Price $5. Harold C. Brim, 
Swan n Quarter, LN. ree 
MISCELLANEOU 8 B BREEDS 
Bargains Ww hite | Le ezhorn orn hens, $1; spring 


cockerels, 75c; Runner ducks, $1. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Wave rly Mills, s. c. 





Barre d Plymouth Rock and Buff Orping- 
ton cockerels; splendid birds for breeding 
purposes; three dollars eee ‘h. Geo. P. Whit- 
b eck, Southern Pine s, N. 


Rose Comb Rhode Island 
$1.25 each. Single Comb White Leg- 
each. Heavy layers. Mrs, M, A. 
Mc B arland, M Manche ster, N, Cc. 


Te arling hens. 


Exhibition jon stock and Eges—From White 
and Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, Par- 
tridge Rocks and Runner ducks. [Illustrated 
poultry guide. SBeverlea Plantation, Harry 
Lee Harllee, Owner and Manager, Darling- 
ton, S. C. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CABBAGE. 

Cabbage Plants—40c, 100; 500, $1.25; 1,000, 
$1.75, postpaid. Large lots cheaper. Tide- 
water Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 

_ CLOVER. 
ary, “double -sc re ened bur 


pounds per bushel, at $1.25, 
Newberry, N. C. 








For Sale- 
clover seed, 10 





~ For Sale—8,000 Bushels Bancroft Oats for 

Seed—tThe cleanest, brightest, and finest lot 

oats raised in this section. Made 78 bushels 

per acre, Dr. B. in Bridges, Ellaville, Ga. 
PEAS. 


For Sale—Cowpeas @ $3.2 
ment, Checks with orders 
J. P. Walters, LaGrange, - N. 


POTATOES. 


Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Vines— 
per thousand, Write, Fred M. Preston, 
Castle, Florida, 


“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


~ Stone Tomato a lants—$1.2 5 thousand. Flat 
Dutch cabbage and collard plants, $1.50. 


Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. ¢ 


Crimson Clover, Bur Clover, 
Rye, Appler and Bancroft 
for price list, Hickory 
North ( varolina, 





Prompt ship- 
avoids delays. 





new crop seed 
Oats, etc. Write 
Seed Co., Hickory, 

Tomato, Ege Plant, ~ Pepper, Sweet Potato, 
Cabbage, Parsley, Thyme, Sage and Mint 
plants. Ask for price list., Geo. M. Todd, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





Canna, Dahlia, and Chrysanthemum plants; 
Caladium bulbs, and a full line of green- 
house and bedding plants. Ask for catalog. 
Geo. M, Todd, Greensboro, es 

~ Sudan Grass Seed—I have 
delivery, strictly high grade» Sudan grass 
seed, at $1 per pound. If you are interested, 
write quick as the supply this year will be 
limited. Chas. A, Felker, College Station, 
Texas, 


for sale, early 


Cabbage and Collard Plants—Send Ti 

200; $1.25 for 500, by prepaid post. 

$1 for 500; $1.50 for 1,000, by express. 

mato plants, 50c for 100; $1 for 300, by post; 
$1.25 for 500; $2 for 100, by express. Plants 
tied in fifties; roots wrapped in wet moss 
and oiled paper. Wakefield Plant Farms, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Macklin’s Plants—Tomato plants, by ex- 
press, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.7 10,000, $15. Pep- 
per, and egg plants, Ae $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 
10,000, $20. Sweet potato plants, ‘‘Provi- 
dence,” ‘“‘Norton Yam,” “Nancy Hall,”” and 
“Sugar Yam,” $1.75 per 1,000; by mail, 40c. 
per 100; 500, $1.50. Catalog free. Wm. 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


For Sale—Se eds—Several al hundred bushels 
bur clover seed in burs; also several hun- 
dred bushel each of vetch, crimson clover, 
red clover, and alfalfa; pasture mixture, etc, 
We can send small orders by parcel post, 
and larger orders by express or freight as 
desired. Our seed are the best and purest ob- 
tainable, Write us for prices and sample 
of what you want. Farmers’ Supply Co.,, 
Gaffney, S. C. 


INCUBATOR } 


Petaluma Incubators and Brooders—Auto- 
matic heat regulator, Awarded Gold Medal 
at St. Louis “and Portland Expositions over 
all competitors. Grand Prize at Seattle. 
Standard of the world. We pay the freight. 
Agents wanted. J. A. Huske, State Repre- 
sentative, Fayetteville, N. C. 














| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Scholarship Loan Fund—Repay monthly 





from salary. Positions guaranteed, 
paid. Piedmont Business College. 
burg, Va. 


Summer ‘Offer—Any c course in 1 schodl, five 
dollars per month. Short time only—be 
quick, Leading telegraph school of South, 
solidly established. Western Union supplies 
used; main line wires used; expert instruc- 
tors. The Company call on us for more 
graduates than able supply. If you want 
work we can put you to it. Book-keeping, 
Shorthand, Penmanship, Typewriting, ete. 
Spence’s Business School, Goldsboro, N. C, 


| | MISCELLANEOUS 


Fruit Barrels, Boxes, Truck Packages, 
Hot Bed Sash—Let us quote you prices. 
Tidewater P ackage Company, Suffolk, Va. 


Fare 
Lynch- 








Null’s Famous Melilotus Honey—10-pound 
pail, prepaid any Southern Express Co.’s 
office for $1.35. W. D. Null, Demopolis, Ala. 


Send for Free Booklet—All About Patents 
and Their Cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L, Victor Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. 





| truck farm, 


| Section—Write for pamphlet. E. B. 


|OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertisin, guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, b e z 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
| fois unless he shows us satisfactory 2 pare a3 
his honesty and b r 














Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. & 


~ Guilford. Sale—3. Ge 


Groome, 


County ~ Farms s for 
Greensboro, N, C. 


ter n, “one five- -acre 
Thomas Bates, San- 


Two Big Bargains—One | 
improved. 
ford, 


Bu y 


ed lorida. 


a Farm in the Famous Blue Ridge 


Free- 
man, Dana, N. C. 


160-acre farm 
Jones County. 
E. Cox, 





‘for rent, near Pollocksville, 
For oe address W. 
Richlands, N. 





Eastern North Carolina Farms for Sale—~ 
Five to one thousand acre tracts. Write for 
circular. Joe A. Parker, Goldsboro, N. c. 


500-acre 


Farm for Sale—Northampton 
County. Two large dwellings. Price, $7,500, 
Terms reasonable. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Fine 


nice im- 

farms near Apex 
tobacco section 
Apex, N, C. 


Sale—Several 
and cotton 
This is the finest 
State. A. C. Hughes, 


Farms for 
proved tobacco 
for sale. 
in the 


Farm for Sale- 


200 acres red land, mile of 
Richland, 


half of it level, stream on place; 
5-room house, 2 tenant houses; fine road; 
$6,000. Terms, half cash, balance easy. Fy 
A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 

175 acres rolling 
north Cameron on public road. School and 
churches handy. Five-room dwelling. Alt 
necessary outbuildings, $12.50 per acre. J. 
E, Caviness, Cameron, N. ¢ 

Truck Farm that may be picked up at 
sacrifice. 38 acres facing A. C, L. and fame 
ous Cobb Farm, one mile of Lumber Bridge, 
Robeson County. Self-drained, fertile, bare 
gain. Write Owner, Box 117, St. Pauls, N. G 
Acres of Good Land, in 
Calhoun County, Georgia, 15 plows in culti- 
vation, by owners whose professions render 
it impossible for them to give any attention 
to the farm, Ellis, Webb & Ellis, Americus, 
Georgia, 


clay land seven miles 


For Sale—1,252 


Farm for Sale—Bargain—240 
hame; good improvements; good roads; grain 
and tobacco. No commission. Q@wner going . 
to city. Particulars on request. A home- 
seeker’s opportunity. Dr. O. M. Chapman, 
Invermay, Va. 


For Sale—At bargain, 
truck farm, 138 acres 
four tenant houses, ample timber, % culti- 
vated, live stream; produced $2,000 truck 
this yvear, besides growing crops. Liberat 
terms. H. T. Millsaps, Hazlehurst, Miss. 


Go South—I am offering several well im- 
proved farms in a section where all kinds of 
truck, tobacco, cotton, grain and hay are alt 
successfully grown; where labor is cheap and 
plentiful; where the climate is mild and 
healthy; and where good lands sell cheap. 
Yor full information, address, C. M. Reaves, 
Loris, S. Cc. 


acres; nice 


splendid. stock or 
adjoining corporation, 


~ Farm—Two | miles from W ashington, N. er 

for sale. Four hundred acres. Two hun- 
dred in high state of cultivation, level and 
well drained. Eight-room house, large up- 
to-date barn, good water, plenty of stock and 
farming implements. Fine tobacco land, 
Will sell with grown crop. Delivery can be: 
made at any time. Terms very easy. Jona- 
than Havens, Washington, N. C. 


For Sale—Large plantation consisting of 
3,000 acres of finest farming land in South- 
west Georgia, suitable for subdivision, over 
half of which is in cultivation and well im- 
proved. Railroad runs through this planta- 
tion with station in center of it. Only 36 
miles from modern packing house. Excellent 
proposition for stock-raising, general farm- 
ing or trucking. For quick sale at a bar- 
gain by owners. Write Wiregrass Develop- 
ment Co., Moultrie, Ga, 


For | Sale—Bright Tobacco Land—“True te 
the name,” deep gray top soil, with sandy, 
gray and yellow subsoil, Fine shipping fa- 
cilities; on the Virginian Railway; good to- 
bacco market; improved roads; churches, and 
up-to-date schools. No malaria, land un- 
dulating, and cheaper than elsewhere. One 
hundred fine farms, Honorable dealing; 
titles guaranteed. Investigate this pro- 
gressive town and prosperous section of 
Virginia. Virginian Realty Co., Inc., Ken- 
bridge, Va. 


No, 54—Virginia Farm—440 acres with 
crops, stock and machinery, Twelve-room 
Colonial house. Well fenced and watered for 
$12,000. No. 512—100 acres, orchard and 
splendid house 1,800 apple trees. Excellent 
improvements, for $10,000. No. 67—Country 
gentleman’s place—147 acres, Fine improve- 
ments, in best section socially in Virginia. 
Price for quick sale, $12,000. For particu- 
lars regarding the above and other Virginia 
properties, address, Edward S. Wilder & 
Company, Charlottesville, Va, 











Flour, Meal, Feeds, Corn, and Oats—We 
will sell you direct, Ail freight paid. Write 
for prices. Address, Cedar City Mills, Dept. 
B, Lebanon, Tenn. 


be st ‘blood lines in ~Amer- 
s for August delivery. Ful- 
from selected seed, $1.50 per 
D. Nelson, Harlem, Ga. 


Best ‘Home Canners—All ‘sizes; latest 
methods. Illustrated literature free. Head- 
quarters for cans and labels. Write today. 
Royal Home Canner Co., Dept. 121, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


Men of ideas and inventive ability 
write for new “Lists of Needed Inventions.” 
Patent buyers and ‘How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” Advice free. Randolph 
& Co, Patent Attorneys, Dept. 70, Washing- 
ton, D, C. 

Teachers and School Boards—We have 
sitions for teachers and teachers for 
tions. Our rates to teachers about one-half 
that charged by other agencies. Will re- 
ceive Many emergency calls for teachers this 
month, Serve School Boards free. New 
South Teachers’ Bureau, Red Springs, N. C, 

MONUMENTS 


Monuments—F ‘oreign and ‘dome stic monu- 
ments, marbles and granites. Designs fur- 
nished on application, W. O. Wolfe, Ashe- 


“Berkshires—The 1 
ica, Choice pig 
ghum oats, 
bushel. W. 


should 





po- 
posi- 





ville, N. C. 


CHICKENS 


aR eee 
Special June sabe~Gaae and Breeders at Half Price. 


Reds, both combs. Orpingtons, Buff, White. Winners 
for sale. Mrs. J. C. Deaton. Landis, N.C. 








Be Good to Your Neighbors 


t THE Progressive Farmer helps 
you it will help your neighbors. 
So be good to your neighbors and 
tell them about our 25-cent offer to 
January 1, 1915, for new sub- 
scribers only. 

We give valuable presents to our 
readers for sending us two or more 
new trial subscriptions, or we will 
renew your own subscription free. 
Read our announcement on anoth- 
er page of this issue. 














When writing to advertisers mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 





Saturday, August 1, 1914] 


sl 
A Business of 
Your Own is 
Waiting for You 


you can do what hun- 

dreds of other farmers 
have done in contract ditch- 
ing. The demand exists and 
you can make money from 
the start. 


TON DITCHE: 
A perfect trench at one cut 


Twenty years of success behind it. 
The only machine built that cuts a 
ditch that is always perfect to grade. 
Gasoline or steam power, wheel or 
apron traction. 
With the Buckeye you can cut 100 
to150 reds aday. Rama Murphy 
of Antwerp, Ohio, cleared $869.62 
in 2% months —an average of 
$14.00 a day. Many owners have 
done even better. 
Investigate! Write for free cata- 
log 61 and for facts from owners 
—today. 
The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 


Builders also of Buckeye Open Ditchers— 
and Gasoline Engines for farm use 








2 H-P, $34.95; 4 B-P, $69.75; 
6H-P,$99.35; 8 B-P,$139.65; 12 H-P,$219.90 
All ready to run. Other sizes up to 22 H-P, 

equally low. Cash or Easy ‘rerme. 


WITTE Engines 


Keresene, Gasoline, Distillate, Gas. 
Stationary, Portable and Special Sawrig styles, 
Easy to start, without cranking. Steady 

uaranteed. Standard for 





’ a 
60 Days’ Free Trial. 5-Year Guarantee 
New Book FREE—(most under- 
standable yet printed) J 
with Easy-Termssales 
plan, by return mail, 
ED. H. WITTE, 
Witte Iron Works Co., 
2353 Oakland Ave., 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 








-_ —— Price $15 
which has TELESCOPE enabling you to read the 
arget over 400 yards away, and 
Terrace, Ditch, Tile Drain, Irrigate 
sour land properly, and save surveyor’s fees. It is 
fold by up-to-date hardware and general merchants 

®Werywhere, and guaranteed to be the most 
Simpie, Accurate, Durable and Complete 
mea ever made for all farm work. If your dealer 
asn b one in stock, he will order for you, or we 
Will ship direct. Write today for sescription of Level 
énd details of our MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 


bOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO, risen oa" 
FRAZIER CARTS 


the 
dard the 
lerid Over, 


We build 
@@rts for 
SeMeral use, 5 
for break. 

colts, 
ze Sein g = : 
otting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
= 4 rural mail carriers for one horse 
Writ pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 
® for Cat. S. Address. 
- 8 FRAZIER & CO., - AUBORA, ILL 


MIRAL 2- 
BAy.2:MAN Paes 











: PERDER> Fees 








WINTER LEGUMES AT ALTA- 
MONT RANGE 


Bur and Crimson Clover and Vetch 
Have Done Well 


DO not think of any Special just 

now-more timely or practical and 
useful than a “Clover Special.” 

There are many reasons for recom- 
mending crimson and bur cloyers for 
winter cover crops. They are better 


than rye, oats, wheat, barley, etc., es- | 


pecially to turn under for corn, soy 
beans, peas, etc. for fertilizers, as 
they gather nitrogen from the air 
and leave it in the soil. The large 
roots of clovers go deeper in the soil, 
and provide more humus and make 
far better subsoilers in heavy soils, 
admitting air and holding moisture 
in the soil. 

Then to plow under in the summer 
when it is liable to be dry (like the 
present season), the coarse hollow 
straw plants, rye, oats, wheat, etc., 
are not as good to provide moisture 
for the crops following. The solid 
green stalks of the clovers, full of 


|| sap, make a reservoir of moisture and 
|| do not break up the capillarity of the 


soil as would the coarse straws of the 


| grains, besides furnishing more hu- 


mus and moisture for the growing 
crops following. 

On all rolling land, no plowed fields 
are left open in winter on “Altamont 
Range.” I use rye largely because it 
is extremely hardy in cold winters. 
Seed is cheap, and it can be sown any 
time from August to February and 
make a crop in time to turn under for 
corn, soy beans, or peas. 

I have supposed that rich land well 
limed was necessary for clovers, but 
experts tell us that the clovers will 
grow luxuriantly on thin lands if well 


inoculated with the proper bacteria, | 
or by soil taken from a field where | 
clover grew well last year. This can | 


be done by taking up two or three 
inches of soil where crimson elovers 
grew thickly and well last year and 
scattering 300 to 500 pounds per acre 
where the new crop is wanted. It 
should be disked or harrowed in at 
once, as hot sun and drying winds 
kill the bacteria rapidly. It is best 
done on a cloudy day. 


One of the most profitable crops I | 


ever raised on “Altamont Range” was 
crimson clover and turnips. For sev- 
eral years we have sown one pound 
of “Cow Horn”, Yellow Aberdeen, or 
Rutabaga turnip seed with 12 to 15 
pounds crimson clover seed mixing 
the seed thoroughly and sowing one 
half each way across the field and 
dragging lightly. 

We have taken off 100 to 350 bush- 
els per acre of the turnips in Novem- 
ber, December and January, worth 
$25 to $75 or more, and with no seem- 
ing harm to the clover. “We usually 
also get a great amount of winter 
pasture from the clover for our hogs, 
saving largely on our feed bills for 
hogs, sheep and calves. We do not 
turn heavy stock on the fields in wet 


weather, as they pack, tramp and do 


fields more harm than would compen- 
sate for the feed saved. We usually 
eet a ton or two of fine hay by cut- 
ting when first blooms appear. Crim- 
son clover cut when ripe is a very 
dangerous feed for horses and mules. 

The bur clover sown with Bermuda 
grass in the South will make nearly 
a year-through pasture, if the clover 
is. not pastured too closely in May 
and allowed to reseed itself. 

For early hay, we sow wheat and 


vetch mixed, one bushel to one and | 
one-half bushels wheat and 10 pounds | 


of vetch seed per acre. 

While wheat is a little more liable 
to winter kill than rye, it is not near- 
ly as tough as rye and is better rel- 
ished by the stock. The vetch if well 


|inoculated will gather nitrogen, and 


also enrich the hay in protein. The 
wheat makes bulk and holds up the 


vetch. The two make good hay. 


ALTON M. WORDEN. 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Save your papers and get a binder. 











(23) 851 


VCHESTER 


ry’ Light Weight 
Hammerless 
trade MARKY JRepeating Shotguns 





12, 16 AND 20 GAUGES, MODEL 1912\ 


This is the lightest, strongest and handsomest repeating 
shotgun made. Althouch light, it has surpassing strength, 
because all the metal parts are made of Nickel steel, which 
is twice as strong as ordinary steel. It is simple to load and 
unload, easy to take down, and works with an ease and 
smoothness not found in repeaters of other makes. Look 
one of these guns over at your dealer’s. They are 


“THE MOST PERFECT REPEATERS.” 





How COLE Grain Drills Protect 
Your Crop -rom_Winter Killing 


When you sow your grain witha Cole Drill there are three 
grain rows planted between the cotton or corn rows. The 

A erain is in the bottom of furrows that protect it from 
winter freezing. No danger of the crop being killed 

by the ground ‘‘spewing’® up. The grain is plant- 

ed below the surface where ample moisture is sure, 


No need to wait until 
the unnecessary work o 
too late before you sow 


the cotton or corn rows 
Grain Drill. 


your cotton or corn is gathered. No need to go to 
f plowing and harrowing your land, and putting off 
your grain crop, You can sow your gtain between 
ao ary ns rows at a time—with the Cele One- Horse 
an and Dorse can easily sow 6 to 8 acres a day. ¥ 
ton or corn can be gathered and stalks i a enti soe 

. can be applied at the time of sow. SR WINS Some sothe * cca: 
ing. In the spring, when you gather your oat crop, you can ‘i 
sow again to cow-peas—get a good hay crop—which means 
_ = better stock—more barn-yard manure and double fer. 
tility for your farm. Don’t accept any imitatio: ‘ri 4 

| € 3 ns. Write 

new booklet describing the Cole One-Horse Grain Drills and ching 


how they save 7 of the labor of sowin i 
rotation easy for the € grain. How they make profitable crop 


ae The Cole Mfg. Co. 


Box 300 
Charlotte, N. C. 





If you want a range that doesn’t waste heat—but throws it onto fg ee 
the oven —a range that heats quickly —a range in which ashes § big Aerial] 
can’t accumulate and make it ‘‘eat up’’ fuel—get a 


‘Richmond’ Merit Range 


These ranges are so built that the heat is evenly distributed. You don’t have to turn 
around the bread and cake while baking. The large fire boxes are built with ash chutes i 
that force the ashes tothe pan. Water fronts of big capacity and fire surface mean an® 
abundance of hot water. Burn wood, hard or soft coal. Every range guaranteed to prove alll 


| a daily working success in your kitchen or your money refunded. 


FREE CATALOG! ow free catalog describes all of the famous Richmond 
Stoves and Ranges and is packed with valuable information on the range ques- 
tion. Every housekeeper should have this catalog. Write for a copy NOW! 


RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY 
Box 200 RICHMOND, VA. 


MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO | 


Juicy and “sweeter than chichen.” That mcllow flaver 
you want. If your desler does not sell MOON SHIME 
ask him to get it for yeu. Manufactured by 
BAILEY BROTHERS, inc. 
Met in the Trust WINSTON-SALEM, KN. C. 


For best results in Home Canning 
use VIRGINIA CANS. Made 
from heavy plate and fully guaranteed. 


Low prices and prompt shipments. Special dis- 
counts for early orders. Write for price list today. 


For Fruits and Vegetables VIRGINIA CAN CO., Bo: 91, Buchanan, Va. 


Try a gross of our Wax Sealing Cars 
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FARMOGERM 


Enables All Farmers to Grow Big Crops of 
Clovers, Alfalfa, Vetches, and Other Legumes 


Farmogerm is a Nitrogen-fixing bacteria that draws Nitrogen out of the air, and 


stores it into your soil, as plant food—increasing the productions of the legume 
crop—and enriching the land. 


: Farmers who had despaired of growing legumes are now growing them with the aid of 
Farmogerm. 
Farmogerm inoculates your seed with the germs they need. It’s as simple as A. B. C. 


How to Use Farmogerm 


Spread the seed on the floor. Take the bottle of Farmogerm and mix water with the con- 
tents according to directions. Then moisten the seed with the mixture. Spread them out to 
dry—away from sunlight. Plant as soon as possible. 


Your legume crops will then have the element they need—Nitrogen. Your crop will 
grow strong and vigorous. 


From all sections farmers are writing us what Farmogerm has done for their 
legume crops, and how it increased the crops that followed. State Experiment Sta- 


tions and Agricultural Colleges have tested and recommend Farmogerm. Read 
what a few of them write: 


For Five ACres We my ev scent amnnen oF semen 


Athens, Ga., March 6, 1913, 

DEA -In reply to your letter of some time 

Z expe rim vith Farmogerm on the A, 

That’s all it costs to inoculate your seed with Farmo- Be pike y should see. 

¢ fs - n * % : eens anc as 

germ. Or, you can get a one-acre size for $2.00. And the : ; : 

increased yield will pay this back over and over — The rye growing in Vetch on the inoculated area is fully feur times as large 

Plants must have Nitrogen. It’s the most costly of all : Ee as the other, showing, of course, that these plants are utilizing the nitrogen 

: - | , 1 he ele ng : : ils 1; *k : Se ee that the inoculated Vetch is securing from the air, I also find that wild 

plant toods, and the element most soils lack, : t = Vetch grows well on this soil and would not expect artificial inoculation to 

To supply this element, farmers are growing legume crops. ne ' be of such value, d 

For legumes draw the Nitrogen from the air. They store it in a -\n experiment with this same material and crop in Southwest Georgia 

j eyes % : : last winter gave results equally as good, and I find that 

your soils, ; m better growth of rye on the inoculated area, although 

But, you cannot grow legumes successfully unless there are HEE WOR or tac daridas oF ts ee ce 

aye ° nd . . = . . : . ° :. 1é ec armers 0 lls state 
sufficient nitrogen-gathering bacteria in your soil, So many = 

farmers fail to get a stand. : 


> ago, I will say that I have an 
and M, College campus at Americus that you 
Where the vetch was inoculated it is six te ten inches high 
the largest nodules on the roots I ever saw. Where it was not inoculated, 
the plants are no more than one inch high—they are yellow, sickly, and all dying. 


we get a much 
the Vetch was 
I am thoroughly convinced 
should devote more of their time to 


the growing of leguminous crops and that in most cases inoculation 
is absolutely necessary. 





With Farmogerm, you give your seed Nitrogen-gathering bacteria i. een With kindest regards, [ am, yours truly, 
which is just what your soil lacks. You get a good stand. The ps 
plants grow larger—draw more Nitrogen into the soil—store it in we Assistant in Agronomy. 

: S 2 ; of > plants—adc s,and enrich your % : 

Weg for couse hap big of the plants—add humus,a y a . Gubtinnn, uxiemaee eaten 
€ cf SS) me 


(Signed) LOY EB. RAST, 


Clover, alfalfa, vetch, and other legumes, when inoculated with : : Experiment, Ga., April 28, 1913. 
Farmogerm, will bring from 150 Ibs. to 200 fbs. of free Nitrogen soe COE-MORTIMER CO., Charleston, S. C. 
from the air into an acre of your soil. 


s Dear Sirs: I am now in a position to report the re- 
If bought this would cost you from $22.50 to $50.00. Yet Farmogerm = = toot meet ine of the cultures that you furnished 
only costs $1.80 per acre, if bought in 5-acre quantities. Ds ieee’ DOeGe Las ‘ntacie ee ee, eee 
y s pl. 9 g bur clover, crimson clover, red clover 
and vetch. I made an estimate of the number of 
: Fos living bacteria (capable of growing in agar) in each 
j y . 2 y : ; bottle (small size), These numfers are as follows: 
These germs that legumes require are not unlike animals. BS Rath Alfalfa, 526,000,000; alsike clover, 70,000,000;. bur 
‘ #4 . au fe 1 al ‘ clover, 650,000,000; crimson clover, 899,000,000; 
Like animals, they must have food and air, : red clover, 114,000,000; vetch, 606,000,000; in all 
2 ce ains -se germs in the bottle, where they ‘live on cases the growth appeared to be a pure culture. 
Farmogerm contain the 1 ee = ‘ pe 2 y R With the bur clover the benefit from inocula- 
a jelly. Air is let in through the stopper. tion was very marked, and was at once noticed 
by any one passing the plats. The plants on the 
uninoculated plats were so much 
those on the inoculated, that visitors often 
stopped to inquire what disease was killing 
i ‘ as : part of my clover. When cut the yield wag as 
Each legume crop requires its own bacteria. We breed them for =, BAilowese : 
each of the legume crops—alfalfa, vetch, bur clover, crimson clover, 
mixed clovers and other legumes. 


~ : : de alsike clover, 
So farmers really save money by growing legumes treated with wes 
Farmogerm. 


When you receive the bacteria they are live and strong—supplied 
with food and air. There are 8 million ina one-acre size, writes one 


weaker than 
of the experiment stations. 


Pounds Per Acre 
Th: : : Plat Hay 
= : 7 : No. Farmogerm, no lime 8,52 
5 : ; : No. 2 Farmogerm and lime 5,52 5 2 
Get the Full Facts : : No. 3 No inoculation, with lime 8,800 
. - 3 ma a Sn No. No inoculation, no lime 4,928 
The coupon will bring you full facts. Fillit outand we willsend <° : a : 
you literature telling you how to succeed with Alfalfa, Clover, His aweck clover th not tends acne 
Vetch and other Legumes. Don’t run the risk of failure, or at best Ee ; aS as the stand is poor the yield will be small, 
a poor crop, when you can get a big crop by using Farmogerm i : : but the inoculated plats are decidedly 
The increase in Nitrogen in your land will pay the cost of inocu- Be 


, larger and greener than the uninoculated 
: : ré : plats. 
lation many times over. ED ese 


Five Acres $9.00 Trial Size, One Acre $2.00 ty op S ND i tener: ae 
‘Special Prices on Large Acreage eS AFD Se 


The Coe-Mortimer Co. 


Dept. P. CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Southern Distributors 











=s 


™~ 


2 ae 


. a it 
The $ : AGS ras 
Coe- 2 
Mortimer tm a : 
Company, 
Dept. P, 
Charleston, 8, C 
Enclosed find $.... 
Send Farogerm 


VES 7 





Acres for.. 











